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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


To ouR READERS: 


The approach of Christmas, with its sacred as well as its con- 
ventional associations, always recalls the importance of the fact 
it celebrates. Never has the birth of Jesus had such a signifi- 
cance for the Christian thinker and teacher as today. Thanks to 
two generations of historical criticism, the days of uncertainty as 
to whether there ever was such a person as the Jesus of the 
gospels have passed; the most thoughtful, scholarly Christian 
can now accept the historical basis for faith. Thanks also to 
the same untiring scholarship, we know more than ever before 
about the customs, the politics, the religious hopes and teaching 
of the time in which Jesus lived, and thus more than ever before 
are we able to appreciate the uniqueness of his character and the 
depth of his thought. He has become a certainty, and he is 
growing real. That he was the Son of God, that through his 
life and death God reveals himself to us as in no other way 
—this is what men feel more deeply and more confidently than 
ever before. The very concreteness, if we may use the word, of 
the presentation of his character now made possible ; the undog- 
matic way in which we now think of him; the precision with 
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which we can distinguish his thought from that of even the great- 
est of the apostles—all these things, the gift of critical scholar- 
ship, make us appreciate him more and love him more. 

Yet the process in which a critical scholarship has thus given 
us back the Christ of whom uncritical speculation seemed once 
about to rob us has not been unaccompanied by struggle. The 
traditional theology, whether it be in books or in the air, from 
its very sincerity grows desperate as it scents the possibility of 
panic, and the emergence of today’s faith has often been delayed 
by the conscientious efforts of men whom it really sought to aid. 
Out from this contest has grown a bitterness of feeling which is 
deplorable. We do not mean to say that the contest itself was 
without blessings: novelty very often gets mistaken for truth, 
and an investigator works more cautiously, perhaps more con- 
scientiously, when he knows that there are those to whom his 
new facts may bring consternation and even pain. Perhaps 
without the restraining influence of his opponent he might fol- 
low many a will-o’-the-wisp, and find himself at the end of his 
study less close to the great Fact of the gospel. It is not, there- 
fore, the discussion, or even the struggle, which we deplore, 
but the bitter words, the lasting enmities, the almost ineradicable 
misinterpretations with which it has been accompanied. Neither 
side is guiltless. Both alike, though thus contributing to a 
greater faith in Jesus, have lost something of the spirit of the 
Master. 

The thought of this struggle, in the memory of what Christ- 
mas signifies, prompts us to an irenicon—to recall to ourselves 
and to you the sweetness and tenderness rather than the severity 
of our Lord’s life and character. Theologians quite as much as 
other people need kindliness, and the practice of constant self- 
examination in order to detect the approach of that odium which 
has, rightly or wrongly, been ascribed peculiarly to them. The 
most subtle test one can apply to one’s self is this: Do I believe 
the man who differs from me is actuated by unworthy motives? 
If our hearts here condemn us, may God forgive us! It is far 
easier to have the tongue of fire than the heart of love. It isa 
short and easy way to victory in debate to brand one’s opponent 
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with some name that sweeps in upon him the opprobrium of hon- 
est men. But to hold one’s self in true Christian sympathy ; to 
practice Christ’s teaching of reconciliation; to refrain from the 
cutting word which may conquer, but not answer; to cling in 
silence to God and truth and love, in order that when the cer- 
tain reconciliation comes one’s opponent may have nothing to 
forgive —all this is but to carry the spirit of the historical Jesus 
into theological debate. The scholar must fulfil his Master’s 
words in bringing forth things new and old, but he must also 
possess an earnestness that does not strive; a consecration to 
truth that will not quench the smoking flax or break the bruised 
reed ; and, above all, he must have the love that does not puff up, 
that endures, and is kind. 

If Christmas means anything, does it not mean something 
like this to those of us who are struggling after that which seems 
true, whether it be new or old? And may we not, should we 
not, whatever be the devotion with which we champion our own 
views and question the views of others, respond to the song of 
peace that heralded our Lord’s birth ? 
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THE FUNCTION OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL RITUAL 


Ir would be difficult to find a Sunday school that has not 
some kind of a ritual; that is, some kind of a service made up of 
Tue or music, Scripture reading, etc., preceding or 
tue Sunoay tOllowing the study of the Bible lesson. But what 
ScHoo. Asan proper place is there for such exercises in the Sunday 
EDUCATIONAL school? ~The Sunday school is an educational insti- 
sea tution in which the study and teaching of the Bible 
occupy the central place. Why should it havea ritual? The 
answer is, we believe, clear and important in its bearing on the 
other question, what kind of a ritual the Sunday school ought to 
have. The Sunday school is an educational institution, but the 
definition must not be taken too narrowly ; it is not merely a Bible 
school. Its ultimate and comprehensive aim is the moral and 
religious education of the members of the school. To this end the 
teaching of the Bible is one means —the chief one, indeed, but not 
necessarily the only one. In such teaching religious education 
is sought chiefly through instruction of the mind, through the 
presentation of the great facts of biblical history and the great 
truths of biblical revelation. But education —it is preéminently 
true of the religious side of education—can never be purely intel- 
lectual. The religious feelings need cultivation and education 
as truly as the mind requires religious instruction. 

In this fact, and in the comprehensive definition of the func- 
tion of the Sunday school as the religious education of the 
pupils, are found at once the justification of the ritual and the 
guiding principle for determining its character. While the teach- 
ing hour makes its chief appeal to the mind, the ritual service 
has relation chiefly to the cultivation of the emotions. 

Let it not be supposed that the two elements, the intellectual 
and the emotional, can be wholly divorced from each other. 
There must be feeling, reverence, and love of truth, admiration 
for noble character, detestation of wickedness, in connection 
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with the study of the Bible, if this is to be most effective. There 
must be thought and even instruction in the ritual, or it will fail 
to make its due appeal to the emotions. But the distinction of 
emphasis remains. Broadly speaking, the teaching hour appeals 
to the intellect, the ritual service to the feelings. 


What, then, are the feelings which the Sunday-school ritual 
should seek to cultivate? We answer: reverence, adoration, 
Tue Feeunes 10Ve, penitence, aspiration, hope. Central in the 
WHICH THE whole service must be the aim to bring before the 
Ritual SHOULD mind the thought—a true thought—of God in 
OCurivare the perfection of his character, in the majesty of 
his holiness, in the infinitude of his love and mercy. This is to 
be accomplished, not by formal instruction concerning the divine 
nature, or chiefly by the recitation of a creed. It is rather to 
be attained by the reading or recitation of such sentences of 
Scripture as express in exalted and poetic language the adora- 
tion of those clear-sighted and reverent souls who have gained a 
vision of God; by the singing of hymns in which godly men 
and women have sought to express the emotions of their souls; 
and by prayer in which, whether one speak while the others 
follow only with the mind and heart, or all join in unison, the 
hearts of all shall be lifted to God together. Such reverent 
and, in the proper sense of the word, solemn bringing before the 
mind of the thought of God is calculated as is no other means 
to call forth and develop our religious emotions. 

When in an atmosphere, not of cold definition, of heated 
controversy, or of didactic exactness, but of elevated and sincere 
praise, we gain a vision of God, as the almighty, the ever-living, 
perfect in holiness and boundless in mercy, then our hearts learn 
to revere, to adore, to love. Then, too, touched as we never 
could be by mere instruction, we are moved to penitent grief 
over our own sins; then we long to rise to higher planes of life 
ourselves, to enter into fellowship with God himself, and, gaining 
confidence from the contemplation of God’s goodness, begin to 
hope that what we long for may still be attained. In this atmos- 
phere animosities cease, petty ambitions die away, and the love 
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to our fellow-men that before perhaps seemed impossible begins 
to take possession of the heart. 


What kind of a ritual will accomplish these ends? In the 

first place, the service must be dignified. By this is not meant 
that it must be cold and dead, but that it must be 
THE CHARACTER- serious and calculated to cultivate seriousness. The 
ISTICS OF A 
Proper Ritrua, Precise degree and type of dignity that are expedi- 
ent in any given school must be determined with 

great wisdom in view of the class of pupils of which the school 
ismadeup. A service that would be wholly suitable, impressive, 
and elevating, in a school made up of pupils drawn from culti- 
vated Christian families, might be absurd and impossible in a 
mission school in the city, or on the frontier. Regard must be 
had to the age of the pupils also. Wherever the size of the 
school and the structure of the building permit it, it is desirable 
that there should be separate exercises for different divisions of 
the school. A service adapted to the youngest pupils cannot 
be constantly helpful to adults; the converse is even more 
emphatically true. But whatever the age or the intelligence of 
the pupils, the elements which compose the service and the 
manner of those who conduct it should both be such as to culti- 
vate reverence. Songs that belittle and cheapen religion, leaders 
who turn the service into a drill in singing, librarians who 
distribute books while the service is in progress, superin- 
tendents who are unable to maintain control and secure quiet 
—all these tend to defeat the true ends of the Sunday school 
service. 

But while it is dignified, the service ought also to be cheerful. 
Nowhere is a sad and saddening service more out of place than 
in the Sunday school. Young people are prone enough to regard 
religion as sad and gloomy. The Sunday school ought to do 
nothing which will foster this idea. There may be times when 
it is desirable in some part of the Sunday-school service so to 
emphasize the fact of sin and the need of repentance as to give 
a note of sadness'to that part. But this should not be the pre- 
vailing note. The gospel is good news; good news even for 
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sinners, since there is forgiveness for those who repent. The 
keynote of the Sunday school should be a joyous one. 

The service ought to be one in which all can take some part. 
This is less important in the case of the adult division of the 
school, if its services are held apart from those of the rest of the 
school, than in the other divisions ; but it holds in general for 
every part of the school. A service which makes its appeal to 
the feelings from without may awaken emotion, but to cultivate 
the religious feelings, to educate them, they must be given 
opportunity for expression. Such opportunity may be afforded 
by responsive reading, by prayer in unison, by singing. Inci- 
dentally, this will help in maintaining order and dignity by holding 
the attention and maintaining the interest of the pupils. But it 
has its deeper reason in the fact that it is necessary to the attain- 
ment of the proper educational purpose of the service. 


The ritual of the Sunday school is deserving of the most 
careful study on the part of all who are interested in promoting 
the efficiency of the Sunday school. Important 
and central as is the study of the Bible, the ritual 
has yet its own distinct educational value, and 
should never be crowded into the position of a mere appendage 
to the teaching hour. The experiment referred to in the October 
number of the BisticaL Wor LD, of dividing the Sunday-school 
hour into two quite distinct portions, the first given to the teach- 
ing of the lesson, preceded perhaps by a single hymn or a brief 
prayer; the second to the ritual service, thus securing greater 
continuity and impressiveness, and avoiding the conversion of 
the opening exercises into a mere leeway for the arrival of tardy 
teachers and pupils — has been eminently successful in some cases, 
and is worthy of serious consideration by other schools. The 
employment of a printed order of service, varied from time to 
time, has likewise been found to be helpful in many schools. 
But whatever the methods employed—and no one method will 
be adapted to all schools—the improvement of the ritual is one 
of the pressing needs in Sunday-school work. 


THE SuBJECT 
DEMANDS STUDY 
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THE PERSONAL RELIGION OF JESUS. 


By ERNEsT D. BURTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


PossiBLy to many Christians the thought of Jesus as himself 
a religious man is a strange one. They have been accustomed 
to think of him as a teacher of religion to others, and as the 
object of religious worship by others, but not as himself religious. 
Yet in fact the records of Jesus’ life have not a little to say con- 
cerning Jesus’ own religious life. 

If we seek a comprehensive description of the religion of 
Jesus, looked at as a personal experience, we shall find it in zs 
filial spirit toward God as his Father. \n the first sentence which 
the gospels record from his lips, he speaks with filial affection 
of God as his Father, and dying on the cross he committed 
himself to God in the words: ‘Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.”” This filial spirit, which is characteristic of his 
whole life, expresses itself in several specific ways. 

It appears, in the first place, in a manifest pleasure in the 
thought of God as his Father, and in communion with him. Of the 
life of Jesus that precedes his baptism by John and his entrance 
upon public duties, there is but one incident recorded in the 
gospels in which Jesus himself takes any voluntary part. Visit- 
ing Jerusalem when he was twelve years old, he was accidentally 
left behind by his parents when they started for Nazareth. Found 
by them in the temple, and chided for having given them so 
much anxiety, he answered with surprise that they should not 
have known that he would be found in his Father’s house. Two 
things appear here that are worthy of our notice: first, left to 
himself in Jerusalem, the place to which he naturally turned his 
steps was the place that was most suggestive of God—the 
temple dedicated to divine worship; and, secondly, the phrase 
which he spontaneously uses in speaking of God is ‘‘my Father.” 
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Here is the filial delight in being in the place which by its 
associations is more conducive than any other in the city to the 
thoughts of God, to communion with him, and the filial thought 
of God, not simply as God, but as his Father. 

This same delight in the thought of God, and the sense of 
his presence, appears repeatedly in his after-life. We do not, 
indeed, find him seeking in the temple a place of communion 
with God; for the double reason, perhaps, that, as he came to 
know more of the heartlessness and formality of temple worship, 
its associations were less helpful to him; and that his later years 
were mainly spent in Galilee. But we do find him both turning 
to the synagogue, where prayer was offered, and betaking him- 
self at the close of the busy days to the quiet of the hills for 
communion with his Father. Particularly in times of special 
temptation, as when the multitude would have taken him and 
made him king, and in moments of special responsibility, as 
when he was about to choose the Twelve, do the gospels indicate 
that he sought the solitude of the hills at might for prayer to 
God. And that name which is the very first that the gospels 
record him to have used of God is also his characteristic name 
for God all through his life. ‘Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.”” “I thank 


thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide - 


these things from the wise and prudent, and didst reveal them 
unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

This filial spirit shows itself, in the second place, in an unwaver- 
ing faith in God. This is the keynote of his resistance to the 
temptations in the wilderness. Confronting, after thirty years of 
quiet village life, the responsibilities of his public career, filled 
with the fresh assurance which came to him in connection with 
his baptism that God accepted him and recognized him as his son, 
girded afresh with the power of the Spirit of God, he is impelled 
into the solitude of the wilderness, doubtless seeking here, as so 
often afterward, opportunity for meditation and communion with 
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God. Reflecting so deeply on his new responsibilities, and the 
principles and methods according to which this great new work 
is to be done, that he forgets even to eat, the days of meditation 
become also days of temptation. And when at length he comes © 
to the consciousness of hunger, this furnishes occasion for fresh 
temptation. It is suggested to him that there is an inconsist- 
ency between being Son of God, object of God's fatherly love, 
and his going hungry; and with this suggestion comes also the 
other —that he shall therefore turn the stones into bread and 
end his hunger. In such asuggestion there lies a double danger. 
On the one hand, if, admitting the thought of the inconsistency 
of divine sonship and hunger, he shall find in the fact of hunger 
occasion for putting to the test the fact of divine sonship by an 
attempt to feed himself with stones turned to bread, then he has 
forsaken his simple trust in God, and has sought to substantiate 
by test of his own that of which God had already given him 
assurance, and of which the trusting filial heart needs no further 
substantiation. On the other hand, if, admitting the thought that 
lack of ‘bread impugns God’s love and puts in doubt the reality 
of his sonship, he dare not even put the matter to a test, again 
his faith has given place to doubt, and doubt is far on the way 
to become despair. This is but an example of that temptation 
with which men are continually assailed in time of stress and 
want: either, doubting God’s love, to strike out for themselves a 
path in life, in effect taking the care of themselves out of God’s 
hands into their own, instead of trustfully waiting on God; or 
else, daring not this, to sink into unbelieving despair. But 
Jesus yields to neither danger. He answers in words of Old 
Testament Scripture: “ It is written, man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceeds out of the mouth of 
God shall man live.’”’ He refuses to admit that there is any 
contradiction between God’s love and his hunger, refuses to 
admit that he must have bread, and so must either seize it to 
prove God’s love of him, or doubt that love, insisting rather 
that it is his to wait God’s word in simple faith and trust. 
Putting himself on the plane of every other man’s life, he 
wins his victory by a man’s faith in God. ‘ Man shall not live 
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by bread alone, but by every word that proceeds out of the 
mouth of God.” 

Were there space to speak here of the other two temptations 
of the wilderness, it would appear, I am sure, that in these, too, 
Jesus wins his victory by a simple, unshaken and unshakable 
faith in God. Tempted to manufacture evidence to confirm his 
conviction that God loved him, he answered that no such facti- 
tious test, no such manufactured evidence, was needed; that the 
demand for it was itself an unbelieving tempting of God. Offered 
all the kingdoms of the world —and let it be remembered that 
it was a kingdom that he was seeking to establish, and none the 
less a real kingdom over the hearts and lives of men because not 
a military or a political régime — offered speedy dominion over 
the world, a short-cut, as it were, to the fulfilment of his ambi- 
tions, if he would fall down and worship Satan — in other words, 
tempted to seek the realization of the kingdom by indirection 
and the waiving of the high, stern claims of righteousness and 
truth — he answered that such indirection was in itself a surrender 
to Satan, and that the high ends of the kingdom of God should 
be sought without the surrender or slightest abatement of abso- 
lute allegiance to God. 

And this faith, tried in the fire at the outset of his ministry, 
confirmed and settled by his forty days of meditation in the wil- 
derness, runs like a golden thread through all his life. In the 
face of success and of defeat; when the multitude follow him, 
and when they forsake him; when they would take him and 
make him king, and when they went back and walked no more 
with him; in the hour of the triumphal entry, and in the hour of 
scourging and mocking ; amid the toils of his laborious ministry, 
and in the agonies of Gethsemane and the cross— his faith in his 
Father never wavers. 

There is, indeed, a single sentence of Jesus which might seem 
to mark an eclipse of his faith; I mean the words on the cross: 
‘*My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Yet even 
this sentence, carefully examined, only bears fresh testimony to 
the constancy of his faith under the severest strain. The words 
are from an Old Testament psalm which portrays the experience 
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of a godly man who is suffering most keenly at the hands of his 
foes and cannot understand how the righteous God can permit 
it, how the God who loves him can thus apparently leave him in 
the hands of his enemies. The language is that of deep per- 
plexity, of a soul which can put no other interpretation upon the 
facts than that God has forgotten him; yet in the midst of these 
facts he refuses to surrender his faith in God, and in the same 
words in which he expresses his perplexity and boldly puts upon 
the events the interpretation which seems to him the only possible 
one, expresses also his faith in God: ‘‘ My God, my God/”’ Inthe 
latter part of the psalm he issues from the storm into the calm- 
ness of quiet trust. But the first part expresses as real a faith 
as the latter. For there is no stronger faith than that of him 
who clings to God in the face of what seems to him convincing 
evidence that God has forgotten him. It is certainly fair to pre- 
sume that the words in Jesus’ mouth have the meaning which they 
bear in the psalm. He, too, in the midst of sufferings which 
perhaps cloud his intellectual clearness, and certainly seem to him 
to mean that God has deserted him to his enemies, he, too, refuses 
to doubt God, and clings to him still in the words, ‘‘ My God, my 
God!” And, as in the case of the psalmist, so in his case also, 
after the storm there ensues the calm, and he yields up his spirit 
with the calm and trustful words: “ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.”’ 

Closely associated with the element of faith in Jesus’ life isa 
third element, that of obedience to the Father’s will. Ina sense 
the two are, indeed, inseparable. For, given a perfect trust in 
God’s goodness and wisdom, there can be no other course than 
to do the things which are in accordance with the will of the all- 
wise and all-loving Father. But it ought to be distinctly recog- 
nized that the life of Jesus involved the element of conscious 
subjection of his will to that of God, not merely of spontaneous 
harmony with it. Even perfect trust in God does not of neces- 
sity make the tasks which God’s will sets for us attractive in 
themselves, or otherwise than distinctly and intensely dreadful to 
us. In the life of perfect trust there is still room for the con- 
scious obedience to authority imposing hard and dreadful tasks, 
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to be done with joy indeed, but only with the deep joy of yield- 
ing to the will of the all-wise God. Such yielding there was in 
the life of Jesus. That he sometimes acted from a simple sense 
of right, we cannot deny, though the evidence of it is certainly 
not clear or strong. That he often acted simply from those 
impulses which were the product of his fellowship with God, and 
so in a sense without effort or intention, there is every reason to 
believe. ‘‘The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works,” 
is no doubt the description of a large part of his activity. It is 
equally clear that his deepest joy was to do the will of his Father. 
‘‘My meat is,” he says, ‘‘ to do the will of him that sent me, and 
to finish his work.” But it must not be forgotten that there 
were instances in which, with loyal obedience, he bent his will to 
that which he recognized to be the Father’s will for him, not from 
spontaneous impulse or from joy in the thing to be done, but in 
simple allegiance to God and deliberate purpose to do God’s will, 
whatever of humiliation or suffering the doing of it might involve. 

This principle of obedience he clearly enunciated when John 
sought to dissuade him from being baptized on the ground that 
it was more fitting that Jesus should baptize him than that he 
should baptize Jesus. ‘Suffer it to be so now,” he says, “for 
thus it becomes us to do fully all righteousness.”” In other words: 
‘Grant that it is inappropriate; grant that it involves an unsuit- 
able subordination on my part. Yet permit it now. For thus, 
waiving dignity and rank, it is becoming for us to meet faith- 
fully every requirement of God’s will.’’ To Jesus the voice of 
the prophet calling Israel to make ready for the coming king- 
dom was a voice to him also. And when that voice spoke, it 
was fitting for him to listen and obey. Obedience was demanded 
in the sacred name of righteousness. 

This subjection to duty, distinctly conceived, however, as the 
will of God, is still more strikingly illustrated in his attitude 
toward his death. On the first occasion on which he is recorded 
as having spoken plainly to his disciples of his coming death, his 
language shows that he shrank from it with a great horror, 
while yet resolutely going forward to it. To Peter, who sought 
to dissuade him from believing that he should die at the hands 
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of his own nation, he answered in words that show at once how 
welcome to his feelings was Peter’s ‘suggestion, and how reso- 
lutely he put it from him: “Get thee behind me, tempter, thou 
thinkest not the thoughts of God, but of men.” Nor did this 
shrinking from death diminish with familiarity with the thought 
of it, or its actual approach. Rather did it deepen and intensify, 
until in the agony of Gethsemane, while going unflinchingly for- 
ward to his death, he yet cries out, ‘‘ Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me; nevertheless not my will but thine be 
done ;” and on the cross he exclaims, ‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” In such an act as this we see faith 
assuming its heroic form in submission to the duty to which he 
goes, not with joy in the act itself, but only in the doing of it, 
because it is God’s will for him. Many a hard-hearted, self- 
contained criminal has faced death with a calmness and an indif- 
ference which are wholly lacking in Jesus. Many a martyr has 
gone to the stake with songs of triumph on his lips, and with a 
positive exultation in his fate which made him almost indifferent 
to his pain. Jesus cannot thus die. To him the death of the 
cross means too much, involves too terrible and painful a reve- 
lation and expression of the world’s sin, to permit him to view 
its approach either with the calm indifference of the man to 
whom sin is no evil, or with the exulting joy of the martyr who 
can forget for the time the world and its sin, and remember only 
God and the world to come. Full as was his life of that joyous 
doing of congenial tasks given him of his Father to do, there is 
not lacking also that other element of human life, the doing of 
the unwelcome task, the bearing of the awful burden which 
God’s holy will imposes on a nature that shrinks in every fiber 
from the horror of the awful task. 


And this leads us to notice a fourth element of Jesus’ reli- 
gious life, his unreserved devotion to the interests of his fellow- 
men. He ‘‘came not to be ministered unto, but to minister and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” For him as for his dis- 
ciples the principle held that his life was saved by losing it. 
He spent the years of his ministry in toiling for men, and sacri- 
ficed life itself in their service. More expressive than any word 
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he uttered concerning his life or his death is the life itself and 
the death itself. These testify that he gave all his energies and 
life itself for the well-being of his fellow-men. 

It may, indeed, be said that this was not religion, but morality. 
But in his case it was both morality and religion; there was no 
separation between the two. ‘I came not to do my own will, 
but the will of him that sent me,” and, ‘“ The son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister,” expressed not antago- 
nistic or rival principles, but two phases of the same principle. 
‘‘My meat is to do the will of him that sent me and to finish his 
work,” was spoken with reference to the teaching of the truth to 
the woman of Samaria. The casting of the grain of wheat into the 
ground that by dying it might bear much fruit was an act of obedi- 
ence to the will of God. And in Gethsemane he faced his own 
death upon the cross for men as at once for men and in obedi- 
ence to the will of God. The good shepherd laid down his life 
for the sheep, having received this commandment from his 
Father; and the Father loved the Son because of this act of 
devotion to the interests of men. Unreserved devotion of him- 
self to the interests of men was a part of the religion of Jesus, 
because it was for him the will of God. 

It was said at the outset that Jesus was both a teacher of 
religion to others and an embodiment of religion in himself. 
How, let it be asked for a moment, does the religion that Jesus 
taught to others compare with the religion of his own life ? It 
must suffice for our present purpose, without entering into the 
details of Jesus’ religious teaching, to mention merely its great 
central elements. Jesus bade men repent of their sin, taught 
them the need of being born anew by the Spirit of God, and 
promised them forgiveness on condition of repentance and the 
forgiveness of others. He bade men believe in God as their 
Father, and in himself as God’s Son. He taught them to 
pray, “Thy will be done,” and themselves to do God’s will, as 
he revealed it. He bade them give themselves to the service of 
mankind as he gave himself, and in that service to hold back 
nothing even unto the surrender of life itself. 

It is evident that between this religion as Jesus taught it and 
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the religion of Jesus himself as he lived it there are at once 
marked resemblances and marked differences. 

Jesus bade other men repent and seek forgiveness. He told 
them that they must needs be born anew, if they would have 
part in God’s kingdom. But in his own life there is no repent- 
ance, no prayer for forgiveness, no thanks for forgiveness granted, 
no mention of a new birth. Of this striking fact differentiating 
his own religious life from the religion which he taught 
there is but one explanation. That he was a deliberate and 
conscious hypocrite knowingly sinning, and pretending to be 
free from sin, or that he was sinful but unconscious of the 
presence in himself of that which he so penetratingly rebuked 
in others—these are hypotheses that need no more than the 
mention of them to refute them. Of the notable and significant 
fact that repentance, regeneration, forgiveness have so large a 
place in his teaching and no place at all in his own life, the only 
possible explanation is that morally Jesus is utterly different 
from other men. He lived on another plane from that on which 
his contemporaries moved, on another plane from that on which 
we live. He was the sinless, we the sinful; he the perfect, we 
the faulty. And this great fact can never be lost sight of when we 
consider the religion of Jesus, whether as he taught it or as he 
lived it. 

But if the differences between the religion which Jesus taught 
and that which he lived are important, not less so are their 
resemblances. Indeed, the resemblances are more fundamental 
than the differences. The joyful recognition of God as his 
Father, the unwavering trust in God, the unflinching obedience to 
his will even unto death, which characterize his attitude toward 
God; the unreserved devotion of himself to the service of man- 
kind which was to him the content of God’s will for him so far 
as concerned the world about him— all these are in the religion 
which he taught to others and in the same measure in which he 
himself exemplified them. Jesus did not set up one standard 
of life for himself and another for men. All that he himself 
did he taught them to do. Wherein, then, is the difference ? 
Solely in the fact that men did not live, had not lived, as he had, 
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in accordance with this ideal, and in the necessary consequences 
of that fact. Repentance, regeneration, the need of forgiveness 
—-these belong to the religion of other men and do not belong 
to the personal religion of Jesus, simply because they have sinned, 
and he has not; they have failed to live according to that ideal 
which he set forth for them and himself exemplified, and having 
so failed have as their first duty repentance, the turning of the 
soul from the false to the true, from the evil to the good, from 
self to God. This is our first duty. But it is so because our 
fundamental duty is to live as Jesus lived, in filial fellowship with 
God, and this we have failed to do. 

The personal religion of Jesus is fundamentally the same 
religion that he taught his followers to live, the religion that he 
bids us to live. God grant us grace turning from our own evil 
way to walk the way he trod before! 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF MALACHI. 


By CLIFTON D. GRAy, A.M., 
Chicago. 


AFTER numerous interruptions the temple was finally com- 
pleted the third of March, 516 B.C. Almost two generations have 
now passed since that event, brought about by the encouraging 
words of Haggai and Zechariah, and nearly a century since the 
great prophet of the exile gave comfort to those of his nation 
who longed again for the hills of Palestine. What has taken 
place during this period? What of Jerusalem? What of the 
condition of the returned exiles? Have the brilliant promises 
of the Deutero-Isaiah come to pass? Now that the temple has 
been built, has Yahweh returned to it in glory? Is Jerusalem 
once more overflowing with men and cattle, its streets filled with 
the laughter of children? Have the surrounding nations been 
shaken by the manifestations of Yahweh’s power, have they been 
moved to acknowledge him as their God? What of Zerubbabel ? 
Has he fulfilled the lofty hopes which his people entertained of 
him? These questions find an answer only in the silence of the 
period. Significant is the fact that there has been nothing to 
record except an abortive attempt to rebuild the walls of the city 
in the reign of Artaxerxes I. It is not until the time of the 
unknown prophet who calls himself Malachi that the full mean- 
ing of this silence is brought to light. 

The phrase that best describes these sixty years is that of 
Professor G. A. Smith, who calls them ‘‘a time of disillusion, 
disheartening, and decay.” In no respect did the new temple 
rival the magnificence and the splendor of the former one, and 
its completion had not yet ushered in the Messianic era. The 
population of Jerusalem, unincreased by further immigrations, 
continued to struggle along with droughts, bad crops, and inso- 
lent neighbors. Though crowned as the promised king of Israel, 
Zerubbabel had failed to make of himself more than a third-class 
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Persian satrap. The hand of the Persian tyrant was still over 
them, though they were of too little account for him to be over- 
much oppressive. In the great struggle between the East and 
the West, between the Persian and the Greek, the Jews and their 
petty quarrels with the Samaritans and the other surrounding 
tribes were completely lost sight of. Bitter, indeed, must have 
been the national feeling, in the face of the glorious predictions 
of the Deutero-Isaiah, Haggai, and Zechariah, to see themselves 
utterly ignored in the maelstrom of militarism that surged around 
them. Returned to the homeland after the hardship of exile, 
hearts beating high with the visions of the new kingdom of God 
to be established, of the Holy City to be once more filled with the 
hum of trade, of the new temple to be again the symbol of Yah- 
weh’s residence among his people, and of that longed-for escape 
from the disgraceful thraldom of Yahweh’s enemies, —and then 
to have not a single one of these expectations fulfilled, was 
almost overwhelming. 

The result of all this was just what we should expect —dis- 
trust in God. And this distrust was the fundamental evil with 
which the author of Malachi had to deal. The exile had been a 
sore perplexity to the faithful Israelites. Fortunately there has 
been left to us a perfect picture of their mental suffering in the 
problem so skilfully presented in the experiences of Job. But 
the exile was now long passed, and, though returned to the 
fatherland, Yahweh had not yet redeemed his people from bond- 
age. The greater part of the people had refused to be comforted 
by the noble solutions of the problem of suffering which had 
been worked out in the book of Job and in the Deutero-Isaiah. 
A large number had by this time given up in despair and had 
become defiant in their skepticism. On being assured of Yah- 
weh’s love they would retort bitterly: ‘Give us a proof of what 
you say.”* The same querulous complaint that Job had made 
was theirs: ‘‘What good do we gain by being faithful to Yahweh ? 
What is the use, after all, of our service, our prayer, our lamenta- 
tion? Itis the proud who are happy, and the wicked who are built 
up.?, What do we get for it but kicks and insults? And ¢hey, they 
Mal. 1:2. 2Mal. 3: 13-15. 
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are the very ones in whom God seems to delight. God, just ? 
Impossible!”3 | This lack of faith in God’s love—perhaps not 
to be wondered at—was the root of all the immorality in their 
life. It was but natural that along with this growing skepticism, 
which later was to find its fullest development in Ecclesiastes, 
there arose an increasing insensibility to sin which showed itself 
in both priest and people alike. 

The worship was, perhaps, the first to be affected. The serv- 
ices of the temple were kept up, but in a slovenly fashion. The 
priests did not scruple to offer in the sanctuary bread that was 

. polluted and animals that were blind and blemished, such as they 
would not think of presenting to their own governor.+ In this they 
were imitated by the people, who accompanied their gifts by a 
sullen, contemptuous “sniffing” at their irksome task: ‘‘ How 
utterly tired we are of the whole business!”’5 The priests were 
partly, if not almost entirely, to blame for this condition of affairs. 
Lazy, corrupt and indifferent, they had neglected to instruct 
the people as to their duty. Very far short did they fall from 
the standard which the author of Malachi laid down: “The law 
of truth was in his mouth, and unrighteousness was not found in 
his lips: he walked with me in peace and uprightness, and did 
turn many away from iniquity. For the priest’s lips should keep 
knowledge, and they should seek the law at his mouth: for he 
is the messenger of Yahweh of hosts.”® Instead they turned 
many aside and caused them to stumble, so that the whole cere- 
monial service became contemptible.” 

The civic life was no better. The prevailing oriental sins — 
adultery, perjury, oppression of the poor, perverting of justice 
—all were rife. National depression gave free rein to the 
baser instincts. No man was secure against the treachery of his 
fellows.2 Even the resident foreigner was completely at the 
mercy of the wealthy despot. An unknown writer describes 
the leaders of the people as follows: ‘‘ His watchmen are blind, 
they are all without knowledge; they are all dumb dogs that 
cannot bark; dreaming, lying down, loving to slumber. Yea, 

3 Mal. 2:17. 5 Mal. 1: 12-14. 7Mal. 2:9, 10. 9Mal. 2:10. 

4Mal. 1:7, 8. 6 Mal. 2:6, 7. 8 Mal. 3:5. © Mal. 3: 5. 
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the dogs are greedy, they can never have enough; and these 
are the shepherds that cannot understand: they have all turned 
to their own way, each one to his gain, one and all. ‘Come ye,’ 
they say, ‘I will fetch wine, and we will fill ourselves with strong 
drink; and tomorrow shall be as this day, great beyond meas- 
ure.’”’** Later, Nehemiah condemned these very people for 
selling their own flesh and blood into slavery.” 

Society was, indeed, in a bad way. Of peculiar danger to the 
new community was the tendency toward foreign alliances, a 
practice which later necessitated very severe measures on the 
part of both Ezra and Nehemiah. While considerations of peace 
and trade undoubtedly had some influence in this direction, 
together with the fact that among the returned company there 
were in all probability few women of marriageable age, the main 
motive for these alliances is evident. Many of the people of the 
land, Samaritans and the renegade Jews as well, had attained to 
positions of considerable affluence during the period of the exile. 
The leaders of the new community found no better way to 
strengthen their rather uncertain status than by marrying their 
sons to the daughters of such families. There was little religious 
scruple against such a course. Deuteronomy forbade marriage 
only with the Canaanites,’? and expressly permitted it with a 
maiden taken captive in war.% Besides, Moses himself had 
married an Egyptian. With these precedents the temptation 
proved to be too strong to be overcome. Its unfortunate results 
are depicted in Mal. 2: 10-16, where Yahweh’s altar is covered 
“with tears, with weeping and with sighing” from the daughters 
of Israel ruthlessly put aside to make way for these new alliances. 
So great had the evil become that it called forth a condemnation 
of divorce almost as unequivocal as that of Christ himself: 
“And did he not make one, although he had the residue of the 
spirit? And wherefore one? He sought a godly seed. There 
fore take heed to your spirit, and let none deal treacherously 
against the wife of his youth. For J hate putting away.” 

This, then, is something of the situation that confronted the 
author of Malachi: a priesthood lazy and corrupt, neglecting to 
33 Deut. 7 :2 ff. ™ Deut. 21: 10ff. 
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instruct the people in religion, and offering imperfect sacrifices 
at the temple; many of the leaders, including doubtless the 
priests themselves, united in marriage to the wealthy people of 
the land, to accomplish which they had resorted to divorce; and 
the mass of the people so far sunk in despair that they had 
almost ceased to believe that God cared for them, or that they 
had any duty to perform toward him. We have been looking 
at the dark side of the picture. There is, however, happily a 
bright side, of which the existence of the book of Malachi is 
itself a proof. Nor was the author alone. He appears to have 
represented a class, a remnant of the people, who had not been 
engulfed by the popular pessimism. They were made of sterner 
fiber, and, notwithstanding hope so long deferred, still believed 
in Yahweh's love for Israel. Our author calls them “the right- 
eous” (3:18) and “they who fear Yahweh” (3:16; 4:2). In 
the psalms of the period, similarly: “the poor,” ‘the meek,” 
“the needy,” “the just,” “the pious.” Their lot was peculiarly 
hard, subjected as they were to the scorn and contempt of those, 
often neighbors and even kinsmen, to whose sullen and unbeliev- 
ing hearts their simple piety and trust were especially aggravating. 
Pitiful are their cries to God: 

Save me, O God ; 

For the waters are come in unto my soul. 

I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing : 

I am come into deep waters, where the floods overflow me. 


I am weary with my crying; my throat is dried : 
Mine eyes fail while I wait for my God. 


Thou knowest my reproach, and my shame, and my dishonor : 
Mine adversaries are all before thee. 


Reproach hath broken my heart; and I am full of heaviness: 
And I looked for some to take pity, but there was none ; 
And for comforters, but I found none."5 


It is altogether probable that they met together for consolation 
and encouragement. ‘Then they that feared Yahweh spake 
often one with the other.”*© The importance of such a little 
band of puritans in the midst of a godless nation ought not to be 
overlooked. They formed part of a golden thread which ran 


15 Ps. 69: 1-3, 19, 20. Cf also Ps. 35. 


*©Mal. 3:16. 
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throughout the course of Israel’s history from the time of the 
7,000 that did not bow the knee to Baal down to the time of 
those devout souls, ‘die Stillen im Lande,’’ who continued to 
look for the redemption of Israel, out of which circle Jesus 
himself sprang and received his earliest impressions. They 
were the ‘“‘remnant” of the prophets. As the representative of 
such a party, the author of Malachi raised his voice in protest 
against the evil tendencies of the time. It is not strange, know- 
ing the contempt which the majority had for this mere handful 
of people who still clung in blind faith to their God, that he 
chose to remain zncognito. 

Of peculiar interest to us is the book of Malachi because it~ 
shows us prophecy in its last stages. Read the great prophets 
of the eighth to the sixth century—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel—and then turn to Malachi and instantly 
‘‘ morituri salutamus’’ seems to echo in every sentence. The very 
form of discourse—statement, objection ‘‘but ye will say,” and 
restatement —recalls the dialectic which soon became prevalent 
in the schools of the rabbis. The presence of the apocalyptic 
element,’”? so characteristic of the last books to be added to the 
Old Testament canon, is itself a proof that prophecy can no 
longer cope with the problem of God’s righteousness and a suf- 
fering nation. It plainly indicates that the hope of an adjust- 
ment of things in the present time has been given up. Thus a 
psalmist, writing at about this period, laments: 

We see not our signs: 

There is no more any prophet; 

Neither is there among us any that knoweth how long. 

How long, O God, shall the adversary reproach? 

Shall the enemy blaspheme thy name forever ? ® 
The hope of a present adjustment of things once given up, the 
only consolation is in a future judgment where the righteous 
will finally triumph over the wicked. This idea, at first con- 
ceived of only with reference to the nation as a whole, with the 
growing individualism was finally applied to the problem of 
individual suffering, and thus in time gave birth to the later doc- 
trine of immortality. The most striking indication that prophecy 


17Mal. 3: 1-3, 17, 18; 4:5, 6. Ps. 74:9, 10. 
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is on the wane, however, is found in the unique prediction of a 
messenger in the person of Elijah, whose duty will be to 
announce the approaching catastrophe. This is but a confession 
on the part of prophecy of her inability to inspire another great 
leader of the people. Her work has been accomplished. And 
so the writer turns back to the most representative man of the 
prophetic order, its founder and most conspicuous personality, 
Elijah, and finds in him the one best fitted to make a last appeal 
for the conversion of the nation “before the great and terrible 
day of Yahweh come.” 

One rather remarkable statement must not be passed by 
without notice. ‘‘From the rising of the sun even unto the 
going down of the same my name is great among the Gentiles ; 
and in every place incense is offered unto my name, and a pure 
offering : for my name is great among the Gentiles, saith Yahweh 
of hosts.’’? It is all the more remarkable because of the 
author’s general attitude toward foreign nations, as seen in the 
hatred expressed against the Edomites,® and in the drastic 
treatment of the foreign marriages. This exclusiveness seems 
to make impossible the interpretation given by Kuenen and 
others, viz.: “the true God is worshiped by the nations, how- 
ever ignorantly, whom the Jews regarded as unclean.” We are 
rather to find here a recognition of the singularly pure monothe- 
ism of the Persians, which could not fail to have impressed itself 
upon the Jews. 

There remains to be discussed the prophet’s attitude toward 
the law. As we have said, the book shows us prophecy in its 
final decline. Nevertheless, it does not fail to lay the same 
emphasis that the older prophets did upon the love, the holiness, 
and the righteousness of Yahweh. Moreover, the message that had 
ever been spoken to backsliding Israel by the former messengers 
of God is here repeated: “Return unto me and I will return 
unto you.”** To the author of Malachi, however, the return was 
to be accomplished only in one way, viz., by the fulfilment of 
the ritual. ‘Remember ye the law of Moses, my servant.” ” 
Not until they had brought the whole tithe into the storehouse 

9Mal. 1:11. 2 Mal. 1:2-5. 2t Mal. 3:7. 22 Mal. 4:4. 
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and had completed the requirements of the law, could they 
expect to receive God’s blessing. This emphasis upon ritual, 
compared with the apparently very different attitude of the 
earlier prophets, has led some to rather severe opinions con- 
cerning the standard of religious duty which the author of 
Malachi lays down.** But it must be remembered that the 
earlier prophets did not condemn sacrifice as such, but as it had 
become corrupted and was not accompanied by the fundamental 
virtues of justice, mercy, and truth. Nor, on the other hand, 
ought the ritual which grew up with the services of the second 
temple to be confounded with the formalism of later Judaism. 
Had it not been for this very ritual, which insisted so much upon 
separateness from other nations, Judaism would have soon dis- 
integrated. As it was, the ritual preserved, not only the Yahweh 
religion, but the nation itself. The Christ had yet to come. 
Some of the most devotional of the psalms, the very cream of 
the Psalter, were the product of this period. What better proof 
is desired of its spirituality? It is not far out of the way, then, 
to say that the author of Malachi showed true prophetic insight 
in thus emphasizing the need of the observance of the ritual. 


23Hos. 6:6; Isa. 1:10-17; Mic. 6:7, 8; Jer. 7:21, 22. 


24 Cf. DuuM, Theologie der Propheten, p. 320. 
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THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF MALACHI. 


By PROFESSOR FRANK K. SANDERS, Pu.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Ir has often been noted that the prophetic message of the 
book of Malachi is expressed in a form at once scholastic and 
formal. There is an orderliness and precision about its phrasing 
and its sequence of ideas which suggests the study rather than 
“the gates, at the entry of the city,” or other places of con- 
course where prophets were wont to be. Perhaps, as Professor 
Smith suggests,’ the way was no longer open for the prophet to 
appear in public to inspire his nation by spoken appeals, and in 
consequence his ideas received a setting less rhetorical and 
striking than in earlier days. However matter-of-fact the 
prophet may have been, he was, nevertheless, a skilful and 
spirited proclaimer of truths which were of fundamental 
importance to the community in which he lived, and of no little 
moment to those in every age who undervalue the divine factor 
in life or overrate the significance of a prosperity gained by 
shrewd rather than square dealing. 
. The prophecy deals with the pressing problems of the little 
tr conimunity centering at Jerusalem. Like his great predecessors, 
the prophet — who veils his personality — discusses these, not as 
acts significant in themselves, but as modes of life and char- 
acter to be judged in the light of their bearing on a true rela- 
tionship to God. Viewed in themselves they were of little 
moment ; as examples of an unwilling or slovenly rendering of 
service due to Jehovah, they became a means of evoking noble 
prophetic thoughts, both timely and of permanent value. 

The importance of the problems at the time will be made 
clear by a brief survey of the current conditions. Without 
determining the exact date to which the prophecy of Malachi 


* Book of the Twelve Prophets, ii, 345. 
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should be assigned, it is safe to assume that the state of affairs 
which it discloses could not have existed after the joint influence 
of Ezra and Nehemiah had brought about a well-considered and 
thoroughgoing reform. A probable date may be sought in the 
period just preceding their campaign. Many decades had 
elapsed since the completion and dedication of the second 
temple in 516 B. C., a period in which the vitality and vigor of 
the spiritual life of the Jerusalem community underwent a 
searching test. 

All political ambitions, based upon the undefined promises of 
Haggai and Zechariah, had .to be laid aside. The strength of 
Persia was indisputable. The province of Judah was an insig- 
nificant portion even of the satrapy to which it officially 
belonged, quite possibly one of the least desirable sections. 
Not unnaturally a feeling of despondency resulted, encouraging 
a disbelief in their own significance as a people, a doubt 
regarding God’s power or desire to accomplish the prophetic 
promises, and a denial of the necessity of drawing lines of 
demarkation between themselves and other peoples. The ideals 
of Ezekiel and the hopes of Haggai seemed alike unpractical and 
unrealizable. 

Religiously the condition of the community was no less 
critical. At no time did the temple cease to be the center of 
all religious life; the forms of devotion were scrupulously main- 
tained; the hierarchy received increasing recognition as the 
most important element in the state; yet religion was fast losing 
its reality for men and its hold upon them. According to the 
prophet this was largely due to the perfunctory way in which the 
ritual service was performed by priests whose thoughts were 
not upon their exalted functions, nor upon the uplift and stimu- 
lus which they might impart to the worshiper, but upon their 
selfish interests. Their manifest cynicism emboldened many of 
the people to look upon ritual duties. as a wearisome burden, to 
fulfil them in the most convenient manner, and even to offer to 
Jehovah their worst instead of their best possessions. 

Under such circumstances, what wonder that skepticism 
gained ground, accompanied by an attitude of cynical sufferance 
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toward the cherished institutions and customs of Israel? Nor is 
it strange that many of the people adopted purely secular expe- 
dients for relief from their difficulties. While a formal alliance 
of the Jewish community with any or all of the surrounding 
peoples was probably out of the question, not a few of the men, 
including even priests and the nobility, married into the wealthy 
and influential families of these regions, even apparently going 
so far at times as to divorce their former Israelitish wives? in 
order to attain this end. Some,'no doubt, did not realize to 
what demoralization such an act would ultimately lead, and only 
considered it as a shrewd move, rather against the traditions of 
the fathers, but on the whole defensible. That it was an act of 
unfaithfulness to Jehovah and of disloyalty to their heritage and 
hope did not impress them, since their religious convictions had 
become dulled. So complete was the sway of their selfish 
ambitions that each one inthe community seemed to be working 
for his own interests alone, defrauding and oppressing all who 
came within his power.3 

Even in such a community, however, there were faithful 
ones, who were in more serious danger. They were poor and 
persecuted. Despite their loyal service to God, they were ham- 
pered on every side. They seemed to see good fortune attend- 
ing those who scorned Jehovah and refused to be bound by any 
law. Lacking leadership and union and strength, these 
righteous ones were in danger of yielding their convictions and 
sinking into apathy. 

It is to these that the prophet chiefly speaks. His heart 
overflows with sympathy for the dispirited ones who “fear 
Jehovah and keep in mind his name.”5 He reminds them that 
such earnest and loyal service as theirs cannot be unrequited or 
overlooked by Jehovah. He brings also a stern message of 
rebuke for those who are cynical and selfish. He recalls to the 
minds of both that the day. of Jehovah is to come, to some an 
awful portent, to others a time of recognition and exaltation. 
Like all the prophets who went before, our unknown messenger 

2 Mal. 2 : 10-16. 4Mal. 3:14. 

3Mal. 2:10; 3:5. 5Mal. 3:16. 
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of Jehovah aims to make a sense of God’s constant presence and 
power a helpful influence for reformation and for inspiration. 

His first words are a keynote for his whole message. Jehovah’s 
great love,as made manifest in his dealings with Israel’s heredi- 
tary foe, is a fact of significance, not only to Israel, but to the 
whole world.® It is not, however, a solitary fact. He is also 
Israel’s creator,” father, and lord; *® a father to whom reverence is 
due and a lord who should be honored. Such love as his is no 
mere sentiment. It will not exhaust itself in doing kindly deeds 
for his people. It will not permit him to accept from them 
unhallowed and grudging service. It is a love which can 
manifest itself in swift and unsparing judgment, as outwardly 
destructive as the smelter’s fire which purifies the silver from its 
dross.2 Such a judgment the slovenly and deceitful service 
rendered day by day by priesthood and people alike was making 
imperative.*? Jehovah seemed to some to be delaying it unreason- 
ably, but he will not destroy any who repent. Before the ‘great 
and terrible day" comes, a second Elijah, a great preacher of 
reform, will seek to restore the nation to its ancient standards of 
social and religious life. 

No less invigorating than this broad and earnest teaching 
concerning God is the prophet’s portrayal of the relationship 
between Jehovah and his people. Does he seem to have 
abandoned them? They must remember that there must be 
more than one party to a covenant. The relation is a mutual 
one. ‘Return unto me and I will return unto you, saith the 
Lord of hosts.’ He will do better by them than they dare to 
hope, for Jehovah does not give himself by measure. Let them 
but give a practical test of their renewed desire to serve him by 
bringing the tithe to the temple and ungrudgingly supporting 
its services, and see what a blessing he will pour out. 

Yet let his people remember that, since he is their father, 
they form a great brotherhood united by ties that should be 
indissoluble. In such a community the spirit of selfishness, 
greed, faithlessness, and injustice has no place ;** the intermarriage 

6Mal. 1: 2-5. 8 Mal. 1:6. 10 Mal. 1: 6-14. 

7 Mal. 2:10. 9 Mal. 3: I-3. Mal. 3:5. 
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of its members with those who cannot enter into sympathy with 
its highest and holiest aspirations is a constant menace to its 
future’? and a symptom of disloyalty to its God, while the divor- 
cing of true Israelitish women in favor of strangers is an abomi- 
nation deserving of swift retribution. 

The prophet’s last and richest message is for the faithful but 
desponding Jehovah-fearers. He, whose real greatness and 
goodness is recognized far and wide by pagan nations, among 
whom is no little reverence and godliness,*3 must not be mis- 
understood by those who are, after all, his chosen few, his 
“special property,” ™ his servants through whom his great world- 
plan is to be steadily carried forward. Not fora moment has he 
forsaken them. In his “book of remembrance’’‘S is recorded 
all their faithful, self-denying service. Their part is to remain 
loyal and unwavering, and to wait with patience the consumma- 
tion of Jehovah’s plan. 

The message of Malachi was a tract for his times, but it is 
equally inspiring for the humble Christian of today, whose out- 
look on life is circumscribed and despondent, over whom others 
win advantage, who is led to question the value of honor, devo- 
tion and probity. Let him fix his gaze, not upon himself nor 
upon the world around, but upon the all-wise, ever-loving, just, 
and gracious Father. 


Mal. 2:11. %3Mal. 1:11, 14. 4 Mal. 3:17. 5 Mal. 3: 16. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF MALACHI 3:1-3; 4: 1-6. 
{IN THE HEBREW, CHAP. 3: 1-3, 19-24.] 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES RUFUS BROWN, Pu.D., D.D., 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Center, Mass. 


Many commentaries, in other respects good, are marred by the fact 
that they apply these passages directly to the Messianic times, and fail 
to distinguish between the meaning of the prophetic announcement 
and the application of the words made in Matthew and Mark. The 
first step toward understanding what the evangelists mean is to get a 
clear idea of what the prophet meant. The reverse of this is not a 
good principle in Old Testament exegesis. 

Premising that the book of Malachi was produced in Jerusalem, in 
the Persian period, not long before the adoption of the law in 444 
B. C., a careful reading of the passages and of the associated verses 
will reveal a few facts that are needed for a proper elucidation of the 
meaning. 

1. A great and terrible day of Jehovah is to come, in which the 
God of judgment will appear to annihilate the wicked, and to give joy 
to the righteous. The God of judgment is called the Lord, Jehovah, 
Jehovah of hosts. The ‘Day of Jehovah” had often been referred to 
by the prophets. It is a term by which they appear to suggest the 
special interposition of Jehovah in the affairs of men at important 
epochs.’ It is particularly to be noted that, according to the predic- 
tion, Jehovah himself was to come. 

2. The judgment here spoken of is to take place within the 
chosen people itself. The other nations are referred to in this book,’ 
but only that their pure service may be contrasted with the pollutions 
and profanations in Israel. Mal. 2:17 indicates three classes of 
offenders : (a) the evil-doers, in respect to whom men complain that 
Jehovah regards them as good, thus wearying God with their false con- 
clusions. The evil-doers will be punished by Jehovah ;? God does 
not call evil good, and there is a God of judgment, who will do his 

tSee W. R. SMITH, Prophets, pp. 131 f., 396 f.; DRIVER, /saiah, pp. 27 f.; Litera- 
ture, p. 197. 

2Mal. 1:11. 3Mal. 3:5, 6, 18; 4:1, 3,5. 
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work. (4) A class of complainers themselves, who appear to maintain 
an outward regard for the worship of God, but rob him of his dues.‘ 
These blinded people desire the judgment and expect to be held in 
honor by the Judge,’ but the prophet declares that the Judge will 
appear first in the temple itself, and will distinguish carefully between 
the self-righteous formalists and the true priests of God, and will con- 
sume the former like dross.° (c) The skeptical spirit, whether embodied 
in the priests or in other arrogant persons,’ receives its condemnation, 
and it is declared that only those who really fear Jehovah shall be 
spared when Jehovah comes to judgment.® 

3. The terms “my messenger,” “the messenger of the covenant,” 
would ordinarily indicate the angelic manifestation of Jehovah about 
which we have statements elsewhere.® It is not clear that the author 
of our prophecy had, at the time of writing Mal. 3: 1-3, any other idea 
in mind. Jehovah’s messenger is the channel of his message, the 
medium of his presence, the expression of himself, sometimes iden- 
tified with himself.° It may be assumed that “my messenger” and 
“the messenger of the covenant” would refer to the same manifesta- 
tion, and Mal. 3: 2-5 would seem to favor this, for the work of the 
messenger of the covenant is probably there distinguished from that of 
Jehovah as in a measure preparatory. The only difficulty about this 
view is the apparently sharp distinction drawn between the two in 
Mal. 3:1. The passage Zech. 1:9, 10 will teach us, however, that such 
distinctions often may be more apparent than real, and the blending 
of functions introduced into the present passage points to the identity 
of the two messengers. 

Good usage, however, would permit our prophet to apply the term 
“messenger” to others than angels. In Mal. 2:7 the prophet pre- 
sents one of the highest and most spiritual conceptions of the priest- 
hood, by declaring that the priest is the messenger of Jehovah of 
hosts. In Hag. 1:13.the prophet is said to be the messenger of 
Jehovah. 

It is not strange, therefore, that in Mal. 4:5 the messenger to come 
should be declared to be a prophet with the spirit and power of Elijah," 

4 Mal. 3:8-10. 6 Mal. 3: 3. 7Mal. 3:13-153 cf 2:17. 

SMal. 2:17; 3:1. 8 Mal. 3: 16-18; 4: 1-3. 

9Judg. 5:23; Exod. 23:20 ff.; Isa. 63:9; Zech.1:8-11; 3:1, 2, and often. 

© Asin Mal. 3:1; Zech. 3:1, 2. 

This is the evident meaning of the coming of Elijah. For the similar predic- 
tion of the coming of David, see Jer. 30:9; Ezek. 34:23; 37:24. 
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for the messenger of the covenant must be conceived of as urgent for 
the maintenance of the covenant, and Elijah mourns that the children 
of Israel had forsaken the covenant of Jehovah;* the work of the 
messenger was to be strenuous for the conversion of the people and 
uncompromising in the judgment on evil-doers, and for such aims 
Elijah stands conspicuous among the prophets. 

4. The work of the forerunner of Jehovah will be to turn the 
hearts of fathers to sons and of sons to fathers, and to establish obedi- 
ence to the law of Moses ;** also to purge the priests,“ so that pure 
offerings may be presented in the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem. It 
is not quite certain in what consisted the particular variance between 
fathers and sons, but all of us know the peculiar liability to mis- 
understanding among members of the same family, where human rela- 
tionships are not subordinated to a supreme regard for the will of God; 
and we can understand the general sense of the passage, Mal. 4: 6, 
whether or not, as Steiner suggests, the difficulties arise especially 
from the separations of husbands from wives mentioned in Mal. 
2:10-16. The intention of the writer is to indicate a work of reconcili- 
ation among the people, and of restoration in them of respect for the 
law and the service of God. 

5. Those who fear Jehovah are associated in a goodly fellowship 
which is simply religious. The political idea of the restored commu- 
nity and of national greatness is here exchanged for the moral idea of 
a company of God-fearing men. 

With these ideas in mind we are prepared for the exposition of the 
passages. The prophet declares that those doubtful of God, or of his 
regard for truth, and who wish for his coming,’ will be surprised by 
his speedy appearance in the temple for judgment.” A way will be 
prepared before him ” by a prophet like Elijah,* who will transform 
many human relationships with thoughts of love,” and restore the 
broken covenant,by bringing the people that receive him into obedi- 
ence to the law,” and into respect for the services of the temple.“ In 
the process the wicked priests will be eliminated,“ the work being as 
thorough as that of the refiner who sits before the heated furnace and 
leaves therein the precious metal till it is entirely free from its alloy.“ 
When he shall have separated the evil from the priesthood, they will 
present offerings that are right to Jehovah in the temple.“ This 

121 Kings 19:10, 14. Mal. 2:17; 3:1. Mal. 4: 5. 

13 Mal. 4: 4-6. 6 Mal. 3:1. 19 Mal. 4: 6. 

4 Mal. 3: 3. 7 Mal. 3:13; cf Isa. 40: 3. 2 Mal. 4: 4. 
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preparatory work in mercy has been allowed, lest at the coming of 
Jehovah the whole people be annihilated. The coming of Jehovah, 
however, cannot be averted ; the day of judgment is about to dawn, 
which shall prove a devouring fire to the arrogant evil-doers, here com- 
pared to chaff devoured in the fire without a remainder.” For good 
people, however, the same day shall have a beautiful sunrise, and shall 
provide glad freedom from restraint, so that in their joy at the bright 
day of Jehovah “they shall be like ca/ves which are forced to stand 
through the winter in narrow stalls, but in early spring, when the sun 
comes forth from the wintry cloud-veil, are again driven into the open, 
and therefore Jeap and skip with unrestrained joy.”* Upon the ashes 
of the wicked the feet of the righteous shall tread.“ The people 
are expected to remember the law of Moses,” for in the obedience and 
fear of God is the hope for the brightness of that day. It is the pur- 
pose of the coming of Elijah to enforce this, and thus to produce the 
fear of God.” Listen to him, for in what he enjoins lies security in 
that great and terrible day, and membership in the goodly fellowship 
of godly souls. 

If we may venture to detach from the terms which are purely those 
of the prophet’s time their underlying principle, it will run somewhat 
like this: Those who doubt the presence of God in this world and his 
interpositions for judgment are mistaken. He may be expected to 
sift the righteous from the wicked, and to punish the latter. Since he 
delights not in punishment, he will give fair warning of his coming, 
and will graciously provide messengers to accomplish godly fear 
among the people.” To the two questions, Does God delight in evil ? 
Is there a God of judgment?” the prophetic response is: He does 
not delight in evil, and he will speedily show that he does not. Jeho- 
vah is the God of judgment. 

There is a temptation always to ask these same questions in some 
form or other, for evil is not yet removed out of the way, and wicked 
people to our imperfect vision seem to prosper; and therefore we 
need constantly to come back to the words of the ancient Hebrew seer. 

In Matt. 17: 10-13 our Lord applies the prophecy of Elijah to 
the coming of John the Baptist, and both in this Matthew passage and 
in Mark 9: 10-13 Jesus seems to imply that in his own ministry the 
Lord of judgment appeared, and no one can doubt that the principle 
just stated finds a conspicuous illustration in the work of John and in 
the ministry of Jesus Christ. 

2 Mal. 4: 6. 23So Kohler. 5 Mal. 4: 1. 7 Mal. 4: 6. 

72 Mal. 4: 1. 24 Mal. 4: 2, 3. 76 Mal. 4: 5. Mal. 2: 17. 
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REFORMS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By R. DEWITT MALLARY, D.D., 
Lenox, Mass. 


ALONE of all the agencies which are under the control or sanction 
of the church, and often without the assistance of the home—that most 
potential of all the means employed to affect the life of the young. — 
the Sunday school undertakes to give to the youth an accurate, a 
spiritual, and a more or less scientific knowledge of the Bible; to 
indoctrinate him with right ideas about the Bible and the great and 
eternal verities of the Christian system of faith, truth, and practice; 
and to mold his character into the permanency of right motives and 
habits. It follows that, if it is to do its work well, it must first of all 
understand its function, and then be fully equipped for its performance. 

Sunday-school instruction, as a department of the science of peda- 
gogy, must to a great extent be governed by the elemental laws of that 
science. Yet pedagogy as a science is set aside by religious teachers 
when it concerns the religious instruction of children, though it is 
most strenuously insisted upon in all that appertains to their secular 
instruction. Our Sunday schools today are marked by an absence of 
graded instruction ; all pupils, from the adult to the infant, studying 
the same lesson ; scholarship and common-sense methods of studying 
the Bible sacrificed to sentiment ; many teachers without a gift to teach, 
and more pupils who do not look at the lesson beforehand, or at 
least never set themselves to learn it; a book studied in such a patchy 
way that it loses connection and interest; and no provision made to 
train up teachers who shall find the sphere of their energies in the 
Sunday school. 

The very first reform to be effected in the Sunday school is one 
that will bring it into harmony with the plain, fundamental laws of 
teaching. Instruction should be graded, progressing from stories and 
facts to principles, doctrines, and criticism, the last named for the 
most advanced classes. All this instruction, moreover, should be 
under the auspices of a reverent and scholarly, a historical and con- 
structive knowledge of the Bible. The child should not be taught 
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facts, principles, and doctrines which one day will rise up to over- 
throw his faith in the precious and profound realities of the Christian 
religion. 

Then, too, the personality of the teacher should not be permitted 
to play such a part in the workings of the Sunday school as to be sub- 
versive of its function. It sometimes happens that a teacher of the 
rarest gifts and most winning personality is selfishly monopolized by 
one class from infancy to young manhood and young womanhood ; 
and when a change is suggested, in order that all the pupils of the 
school may come under the influence of her mind and heart and 
methods, there is friction. 

There should be a normal class in every Sunday school for the 
training of teachers, possibly in pedagogy, certainly in the historical 
understanding of the Bible, and in such books as Bushnell’s Christian 
Nurture. Methods should be devised to secure lesson study on the 
part of the pupils, whether by honor-rolls, or merit-cards, or by the 
presentation of Bibles or other books. Intelligent study of the Bible, 
a progressive knowledge of the book, and a spiritual, and to some 
extent critical, knowledge of the Scriptures—these are the objects to 
be aimed at. 

Sunday-school instruction needs reform along theological lines. 
This, however, can only come gradually, as the new ways of stating 
truth become woven, by oft repetition, into the texture of orthodox 
thinking. At the present stage very few Sunday-school teachers should 
attempt to teach theology; I may add, also, that very few parents are 
qualified for this difficult task. It is a fallacy to say that “anybody 
can teach the Bible.”” Anybody can teach religion who has experienced 
“the life of God in the soul.” Anybody can teach ethics whose con- 
science is healthy and sensitive. But everybody cannot teach the 
Bible or theology. It is not enough that the Sunday-school teachers 
should meet with their superintendent for the weekly study of the 
lesson. They should also come under the personal influence and 
teaching of their pastor in courses of biblical and theological study. The 
minister should have the most vital and abiding connection with the 
Sunday school through stated conferences with the teachers and a 
course of study in the Bible and the doctrines and facts of the Christian 
faith. He can secure good instruction in the Sunday school, and thus 
save the children from the necessity of unlearning false interpretations 
and erroneous doctrines. It would be better to enlarge our classes to 
the size of classes in the day school, having fewer teachers, but all of 
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them trained and gifted, than to teach error for truth and truth for error. 
There is no better illustration of the truth of what I have been saying 
than that inspiring book for children, Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth, 
where to grace of diction and vividness of conception is added correct- 
ness of teaching, in great reverence of spirit. 

Now, all this leads up to the Bible considered as the Sunday-school 
text-book, and the various “lesson-helps” used to explain and enforce 
it. The Revised English Version should be used. The use of it 
should begin in the Sunday school. Sooner or later that version will 
take the place of the King James Version, and its superior accuracy, 
and arrangement in paragraphs, will win its adoption as the standard 
English Bible. The children should know no other text. But, as at 
present conducted, the Sunday school puts a “lesson-help” into the 
child’s hand, and so it happens that the children do not come into 
hand contact with the great text-book as much as they ought. 

Then the curriculum should be arranged so as to impart to the pupils 
a progressive knowledge of the Scriptures. The infant and primary 
grades will get a knowledge of some of the stories of the Bible, told in 
simple phrase ; the intermediate classes will be taught these and other 
stories, with a fuller and deeper insight into the principles of ethics and 
truths of religion developed from them. The young people’s classes 
will study the biblical narrative and teaching with careful analysis, and 
with the effort to learn their historical significance, their moral lessons 
and bearings, and their religious import. Further on they will take 
up those portions of Scripture which are more complex and difficult 
historically, or more philosophical, abstract, and mystical. The adult 
classes will study the Bible with reference to applied Christianity, 
theology, and biblical criticism. , 

This will be a reform indeed. It will call for the best thought of 
the church, and possibly for paid workers in this field of incalculable 
usefulness. 

Other departures from the established usage suggest themselves. For 
example, it is a fair question whether a church would not be expending 
its energies in the most profitable way, if it concentrated its efforts 
upon two services for the Lord’s Day: one a morning service with 
sermon, and one an afternoon service in the Sunday school. Sunday 
school before or after morning service gives scant time for accomplish- 
ing the best results. 

Much could be said about bringing the Sunday-school instruction © 
into harmony with the church year, and more about the Sunday-school 
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library as an adjunct of its work. Certain christological features of the 
Christian year — Advent, Lent, Easter, Whitsuntide—belong to the 
church of the ages, and should be perpetuated by all communions. 
The Sunday school is the place where the growing life of the church 
should be linked with its own antiquity, and should see objectively in 
these recurring festivals the pictured story of her Lord. The Sunday- 
school library, also, should receive serious attention. It should 
broaden so far as to include the “best books” capable of reforming, 
refining, or transfiguring character. It should reject “goody goody” 
books, and books whose morals are bad, or whose theology is defective. 
The biographies of great men are always a source of uplift, and should 
find place in a Sunday-school library. The romance of missions is 
fascinating and inspiring. The history of the church, of reform and 
sociological movements, would be valuable, if only for reference pur- 
poses, or for the older members. For the young, stories must ever be 
the dominant feature of a Sunday-school library, but they should be 
carefully selected. Real heroes, lofty ideals, bright pictures, happy 
scenes, grand ministries, noble characters, natural goodness, and great 
deeds, should characterize the books of the library, and make it a 
valuable adjunct in Sunday-school work. 

It was the custom of an older generation to learn verses, and if we 
do not insist upon this in the old way, it certainly ought to be expected 
that Sunday-school children will have at the tip of the tongue the 
beatitudes, the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, the Magnificat, 
the twenty-third psalm, and other devotional parts of the Psalter, the 
golden rule, the ten commandments, and the two commandments of 
Jesus ; and perhaps also the apostles’ creed. Verse-learning has become 
a “lost art.” Let it be revived judiciously. 

It has sometimes been said that the Sunday school is the “ nursery 
of the church.” It is an unfortunate phrase, for it restricts the Sunday- 
school field to little children. It should be the aim of those who have 
the Sunday school in charge to keep within the reach of its gracious 
influence the young men and women, and this they will do in propor- 
tion as they exert a sanctified and sane ingenuity. The Sunday school 
should be the school of the Lord’s cadets, out of which shall come 
those who will bear the brunt of the ceaseless battle between right and 
wrong, truth and error, light and darkness, the spirit of God and the 
“‘ powers and principalities of evil.” 
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The International Sunday-School Lessons. 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. 


DECEMBER 3. KEEPING THE SABBATH, NEH. 13: 15-22. 


1. Mehemiah’s reforms.—-The narrative contained in Neh. 13: 4-31 
is apparently from the personal memoirs of the governor, and recounts 
his efforts at reform subsequent to his visit to Persia and return to 
Judah. When this visit was made, and how long it continued, are 
questions difficult of satisfactory answer. From 5:14 and 13: 6 it 
would seem that he remained in the province twelve years, and then 
after a short absence in Persia resumed his duties. But it is difficult 
to suppose that he should have requested so long a leave of absence 
from the king (1: 6), and the disorders which sprang up in Judah 
while he was gone seem to require a considerable time to develop. 
It is possible that the twelve years cover the entire period from the 
first journey of Nehemiah to Judah until after his return and his sec- 
ond campaign of reforms, bringing the narrative up to the date of the 
memoirs themselves. Be that as it may, he found on his return that 
several matters needed immediate attention. He discovered that 
Eliashib the priest, out of friendship for Tobiah the Ammonite, his 
relative by marriage, had granted him the occupancy of one of the 
temple chambers. This sacrilegious use of the holy building by one 
who was not only a foreigner, but an enemy of Nehemiah, caused the 
latter on his arrival the greatest astonishment and indignation. He 
had the household goods of Tobiah thrown out at once, and, after 
thorough cleansing, the place was restored to its appropriate use as a 
storehouse for the sacred vessels and offerings (13: 4-9). During the 
same time the Levites in Jerusalem had been so scantily supported by 
the people that they had been compelled to leave the city and resort to 
agriculture for a living. This also Nehemiah remedied (vss. 10-14). 

* The chief value of these studies will be found in a careful use of the questions 


which constitute the last division in each case. The other material is valuable only 
so far as it is an aid to their use. 
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Mixed marriages had likewise brought confusion into the community, 
even invading the priestly ranks, where a son of the high priest had 
married into the family of Sanballat, another enemy of Jerusalem’s 
revival. Nehemiah used strong measures to check this practice, and 
endeavored to separate the people from all contact with strangers 
(vss. 23-31). 

2. Sabbath desecration suppressed.—With the removal of the people 
from Judah at the opening of the exile, and the consequent inability 
to observe the great feasts, the sabbath grew in importance, and its 
observance was emphasized among the Jews in the East (Ezek. 20: 12, 
16, 20, 21; 22:8, 26; 23:38). But in Judah it received little 
attention, and upon his return from Persia Nehemiah noted the marked 
difference between the two Jewish communities in this regard. The 
ordinary processes of farming and marketing went on without inter- 
ruption upon the sabbath. The farmers of Judah brought wine, 
grapes, and figs to the markets of Jerusalem on this day as on others, 
and Tyrian sellers of dried fish and other commodities thronged the 
streets. Against these practices the governor raised his voice in pro- 
test, and rebuked the nobles for permitting them. To make the protest 
effective he ordered the gates of the city to be closed at twilight on 
Friday night, and not opened till after the sabbath. This order was 
enforced by the presence of his servants. The marketmen were not 
easily convinced that customs of long standing were thus suddenly to 
be abandoned, and persisted in bringing their wares up to the gates, 
even if they could not enter, in the hope that the people would come 
out to buy. But the threats of Nehemiah so alarmed them that they 
desisted henceforth. To make the reform permanent the Levites were 
ordered to guard the gates on the sabbath. Many acts of this nature 
the governor sets down to his credit in writing the narrative, and begs 
the divine remembrance of the good he has done. If in such appeals 
there seems to be an undue consciousness on Nehemiah’s part of the 
credit due him from God, it must not be forgotten that his tasks were 
difficult, and but for his persistence and firmness the basis of future 
reforms could not have been laid. 

3. Questions.—(1) How long a period did Nehemiah’s governor- 
ship cover? (2) What place did he revisit? (3) What four abuses 
did he:discover on his return to Judah ? (4) How did he deal with 
them? (5) Who gave greater heed to the sabbath, the Jews of the 
East or those of Judah? (6) How did the Jewish farmers and market- 
men observe the day ? (7) What foreigners came with wares ? (8) Whom 
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did Nehemiah hold responsible for this, the marketmen or the city 
officials? (9) Is this the place where the blame should often be laid 
for misconduct in a city? (10) To what does Nehemiah attribute 
past disasters? (11) When did he order the gates to be closed ? 
(12) At what hour, and upon what day of our week, did the sabbath 
begin? (13) How did the governor make sure that his commands 
were executed ? (14) Did the marketmen persist in coming? (15) 
Why did they lodge outside the city rather than return home? (16) 
How did Nehemiah “testify against them”? (17) With what did he 
threaten them ? With what result? (18) To whom did he then assign 
the duty of keeping the gates? (19) To whom did Nehemiah com- 
mend himself for this conduct? (cf. also 4: 4,53 5:19; 6:14; 13: 
14, 316). (20) How does the Christian day of worship differ from 
the Jewish sabbath, as to (a) origin, (4) scriptural sanction, (¢) 
manner of observance? (21) In what manner may Christians aid 
in the hallowing of the Lord’s day ? 


II. 
DECEMBER I0. LESSONS IN GIVING, MAL. 1: 6-11; 3:8-12. 


1. The book of Malachi.—The reign of Darius I. (521-485 B. C.), 
who had only just ascended the throne at the time Haggai and Zecha- 
riah were securing the erection of the temple, was followed by that of 
Xerxes I. (485-464 B. C.), the Ahasuerus of the book of Esther. 
During this long period there was little, if any, change in the condi- 
tion of Jerusalem. The aspirations of the Jews for political power led 
apparently to the quiet suppression of the royal line of David by the 
Persian authorities, and the substitution of a non-Jewish governor for 
the native prince. The temple had been completed in 516 B. C., but 
the walls of Jerusalem lay in ruins, as they were left by the departing 
armies of Nebuchadrezzar in 586 B. C. Probably companies of Jews 
arrived from the East from time to time, but the condition of affairs 
was not encouraging, and the people were far from enthusiastic regard- 
ing the temple service. This is the situation revealed by the book of 
Malachi, which seems to belong late in this period, probably shortly 
before the reformatory movements instituted by Nehemiah and Ezra, 
or perhaps in the interval between the first and second residences of 
the former in Judah. The book appears to be anonymous, as “ Malachi”’ 
can hardly be taken asa proper name. It means “my messengre,” 
and was probably used as a title from the fact that it was one of the 
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striking words employed in the book itself (cf 3:1). The writer 
reproves both people and priests for conduct unbecoming a nation 
belonging to God. The lack of prosperity, the inroads of neighboring 
nations, and the poor crops, were no sign of the divine indifference to 
their welfare (1: 1-5). 

2. Offerings for the sanctuary. The chief charge made by the 
prophet against the people was that of presenting unworthy offerings 
at the temple. The law demanded certain regular contributions for 
the support of the service, but these were either neglected altogether or 
made to consist of worthless materials. Polluted food was presented, 
and thus the sacred table was dishonored. Only disregard of the sanc- 
tity and majesty of the temple could explain such conduct. It was 
well understood that only perfect beasts were to be offered for sacrifice. 
But the priests were permitting the people to bring animals worthless 
or diseased, such as could be used for no other purpose. In spite of 
this notorious fact, the priests asked wherein lay the evil of their 
actions! The prophet brings home his rebuke by declaring that they 
would not dare offer such presents to the Persian governor of the 
province. Far from winning his favor, they would rouse his instant 
wrath. Then, ironically, he bids them present their requests to God, 
with these wretched gifts in their hands, and see if he would heed 
them. Far more honorable would it be to close the temple, for in the 
present circumstances the altar fire was useless and their offerings of 
no avail. Even among the heathen the name of God is revered, says 
the prophet. The greatness of his acts had been known among many 
people, and offerings were made to him. But among his own servants, 
the Jews, there was a forgetfulness of the honor due him as Father and 
Master. In the second passage (3 : 8-12) their conduct in withholding 
tithes and offerings is denounced as robbery of God, and their lack of 
prosperity is the curse upon them for their parsimony. Then comes 
the ringing command to bring the tithes to the temple chambers and 
test the certainty of the result. Like showers from the opened heavens 
their superabundant blessings should come. Their enemies and the 
destroyers of their crops should vanish, and plenteous harvests crown 
their labors. All lands should bear witness to their prosperity. 

Questions. —(1) From what period of the history does the book of 
Malachi apparently come? (2) What is known regarding its author- 
ship? (3) What seems to have been the condition of the people at 
this time, (@) industrially, (4) religiously? (4) What class of leaders 
are denounced for the state of religion? (5) Do they appear to have 
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been deeply concerned regarding the matter ? (6) What was the regu- 
lation regarding tithes? (cf Deut. 14: 22-27); regarding perfect sacri- 
fices ? (cf. Deut. 15:21; 17:1); regarding offerings for the Levites ? 
(cf. Deut. 18: 1-5). (7) What kind of bread was being offered? What 
kinds of animals for sacrifice? (8) How did the conduct of the people 
show they regarded God as compared with their reverence for their 
Persian governor? (9g) What ironical exhortation does the prophet 
utter ? (10) What would God prefer to have done to the temple ? 
(11) What is the contrast between the honor Jehovah receives from 
heathen nations and from Judah? (12) How does the prophet charac- 
terize their treatment of God (3:8)? (13) What was the connection 
between their conduct and their lack of prosperity? (14) What were 
they exhorted to do? What isatithe? (15) What did the prophet 
promise for Jehovah? What five items are included in this promise ? 
(16) What was the general rule of religious giving among the Jews? 
(17) Is any specific portion prescribed for Christians? (18) Are their 
duties, opportunities, responsibilities, and ambitions in this regard 
likely to be greater or less than those of the Jews? (19) Whatare the 
results of systematic and proportionate giving, (a) to the giver, (4) to 
Christian work? (20) Does the New Testament lay emphasis upon the 
grace of liberality ? (cf 1 Cor. 16: 1-4; 2 Cor. 8: 1-6; 9: 1-15; Phil. 
4: I-20). 
Ill. 
DECEMBER 17. FRUITS OF RIGHT- AND WRONGDOING, MAL. 3: 13—4: 6. 


1. The two classes in Judah.— The book of Malachi discloses to us 
a difference in the character of the people of Jerusalem. There was 
the majority, indifferent to their religious obligations, and therefore 
incurring the prophet’s censure. Among these were the priests who 
accepted blemished victims and polluted bread for the altar of God, 
and then asked in feigned astonishment in what manner they had dis- 
honored him. They looked upon the ritual as a work of weariness 
without profit (1:13). Instead of being what they were appointed to 
be, and what their ancestors of the tribe of Levi had been, instructors 
in righteousness, they were seeking only their selfish interests, and 
could not hope to receive the blessing of God (2:1-9). But the 
people were for the most part like their priests, and the prophet calls 
them to account for their misdeeds. Not only had they brought 
blemished offerings, as encouraged or permitted by the priests, but 
they were beginning to marry women of other races, contrary to the 
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customs of Israel (2: 10-12). Further, they were resorting to the 
practice of divorce, perhaps in some cases to make possible these semi- 
heathen marriages, thus committing a double sin. Could offerings be 
accepted by Jehovah from such men, even though they wept at the 
altar ? (vss. 13-16). These offenses, together with perversion of judg- 
ment (vs. 17), superstition, impurity, perjury, oppression, and the 
withholding of tithes (3: 5-9), constituted a catalogue of sins which 
characterized the conduct of the large class called by the prophets and 
psalmists of the period “ the scorners,” “ the proud,” or “ the wicked.” 
But there was another group of people, which, although small, was the 
hope of the future. These were “the righteous,” and “they that 
feared the Lord.” 

2. The contrast and the coming messenger.—In the lesson these 
two classes are set over against each other. One class, in view of 
present depression, asserts that the worship of God is vain. They have 
no faith to trust in him through dark days. They mistake the sem- 
blance of wicked prosperity for success, and are led astray (3: 13-15). 
But the other class remained steadfast. They met often and encour- 
aged each other to faithfulness. Such men were the objects of ridicule 
in Jerusalem, as they are likely to be wherever the tone of religion is 


low; but they were the salt of the earth, the seed of the coming 
race, the “remnant” of whom prophets had spoken. Probably the 
writer of the book was of their number and had often been in their 


conventicles. Such men were precious to God and certain of his 
remembrance (vss. 16,17). The day was coming when the present 
false estimates of moral values could no longer prevail, and all would 
be revealed in their true light. The day of Jehovah, the time of test- 
ing, was to dawn, whose brightness would suffice to set in a flame the 
worthless and wicked, but to the righteous and God-fearing it should 
bring healing and happiness. Once more the prophet, in his closing 
words, recalls to their minds the divine law, and predicts the coming 
of an Elijah, to bear witness, like that great prophet of the past, to the 
will of God, and to reconcile to each other the different elements of 
the nation, lest the wrath of Jehovah should smite the earth. 

3. Questions.—(1) Of what sins did the prophet accuse the priests ? 
(2) What, on the other hand, was their real duty? (3) What offenses 
of the people are mentioned ? (4) What threat and promise in 3 : 1-6? 
(5) What two classes were there in Jerusalem ? What were they called 
respectively ? (6) How did the righteous encourage each other? (7) 
What was the divine word regarding them? (8) What events were to 
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mark the day of Jehovah? (9) What opposite effects is the sun of right- 
eousness to have upon the evil and the good ? (10) To what or whom 
does “‘ sun of righteousness” refer? Does it mean that the “sun” pos- 
sesses or produces righteousness ? (11) To what nation was the law of 
Moses given ? (12) In what sense and to what extent has that law any 
value for Christians ? (13) Why was an Elijah needed ? (14) To what 
degree could the work of Nehemiah be described as the fulfilment of this 
prediction ? that of John the Baptist? Is any particular man meant ? 
(15) Why do the fathers, as representing the conservative element, 
need to be turned in the direction of progress ? and why do the chil- 
dren, as representing the progressive element, need to be directed to 
the past? (16) In what sense is it true that separation and antago- 
nism between these two forces in the church, today as then, is, or 
brings, the divine curse or ban? 


IV. 
DECEMBER 24. CHRIST’S COMING FORETOLD, ISA. 9: 2-7. 


1. The tablet and the child.—The section of the book of Isaiah 
from which the present study is taken extends from chap. 8:1 to 
9:7, and falls in the second period of the prophet’s work, that con- 
nected with the reign of Ahaz (735-715 B. C.), and especially the 
Syro-Ephramitish campaign against Judah, and the invasion of the 
northern territories by Tiglathpileser of Assyria (732 B. C.). To save 
himself from the combined attack of the kings of Israel and Syria, 
Ahaz had made an alliance with the Assyrian king, contrary to the 
advice of Isaiah, who forewarned him of the direful results (chap. 7). 
To impress his fellow-citizens with the danger incurred by this alliance, 
the prophet set up in a conspicuous place a tablet predicting the inva- 
sion of the land by the Assyrians as soon as opportunity occurred. 
Few believed that this would happen, and the prophet’s words found 
credence only in the small group of his disciples (chap. 8). But soon 
the event justified Isaiah’s utterances, for there came a report that the 
Assyrians had ravaged the northern tribes and were pressing south- 
ward toward Judah. In the panic which followed the receipt of this 
news in Jerusalem, the prophet rose once more to speak a message of 
comfort. He was quick to give forth awarning note where good could 
result, but equally ready to encourage his people by promises of the 
favor of God, if they were distressed by evil tidings. 

2. The coming child-king.—Isaiah was so confident that the danger 
would pass away that he spoke as though it were already far in the 
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past, and a glorious period of prosperity had come to that land of 
Zebulon and Naphtali which had been thus in the very shadow of 
death. Already, says the prophet, the people of those northern tribes 
have seen the light of deliverance. In this he, of course, speaks 
prophetically, for the Assyrians were at that very moment ravaging 
the territories of northern Israel. The joy of deliverance could only 
be compared to that of harvest or dividing the spoil of battle. The 
oppressive burden of Assyrian mastery should be rolled off as the 
power of Midian was broken by Gideon’s heroic band, and the armor 
and blood-stained garments of the enemy were to be burned with fire. 
But who should bring this deliverance? Certainly not the weak 
Ahaz, and probably not the young Hezekiah. It was a child that 
should be born, who should possess all of the martial qualities of 
Tiglathpileser, but should add to them divine grace and power. Upon 
the throne of David he should sit to administer righteousness and 
judgment through an endless reign of augmenting power and peace. 
To this result Jehovah himself was pledged. It is clear that no king 
of the Davidic line fulfilled the terms of this prophecy. Only the 
Messianic ministry of the Christ meets the demands of the situation. 
To be sure, the Messiah did not arise in that generation, as Isaiah 
apparently believed he would; nor did he conquer the Assyrians 
when he came. The prophet, like others, foreshortened the distance, 
though he saw distinctly the fact. But it is that fact of the Messianic 
coming which has the supreme significance in Israel’s history, and 
which, though expected through centuries and yet still delayed, was 
realized at length in the coming of him who was of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, but was declared to be Son of God with power 
according to the Spirit. 

3. Questions.—(1) When did Isaiah live? During what reigns did 
he preach? (2) To what portion of his ministry does the present 
lesson belong? (3) What was the political situation? (4) How 
was King Ahaz attacked? (5) What measure of defense did he adopt? 
(6) What was Isaiah’s advice? (7) How was the appeal to Assyria 
answered ? (8) What alarming turn did events take after the kingdom 
of Israel was invaded? (9) What was the effect of this news in Jeru- 
salem? (10) How did Isaiah comfort the people? (11) How was his 
confidence in the deliverance from Assyria shown? (12) How did he 
say the people would rejoice? (13) What deliverance in the past did 
he cite as comparable? (14) What was to become of the blood-stained 
armors and garments of the Assyrians? (15) Who should achieve 
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this great victory? (16) What names was this child-king to bear? 
(17) What should be the character of his government? (18) Did such 
a monarch ever arise in Jewish history? (19) Were the Assyrians 
driven away by such a king? (20) In what manner was the prophecy 
fulfilled ? (21) Did the prophet have in mind Jesus of Nazareth, or 
did he think rather of the Messiah in his official work? (22) What 
principles in the prophetic ministry are illustrated by this lesson? 
(23) What bearing has it upon the Christmas message ? 


V. 


DECEMBER 31. FOURTH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The last lesson of the month is a review of the studies for the 
quarter; therefore no treatment of it is included in this series. 


MADONNA DELLA STELLA,.—Fra ANGELICO 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


PRESENT EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE. 


The permit under which exploration is now being carried on in 
Palestine began October 1, 1898,‘ and is limited to two years’ time. 
The district for the exploration is fifteen to twenty miles southeast of 
Jerusalem, and includes three hills which give promise of revealing 
important archeological and historical data. These hills are Tell 
Zakariya, Tell-es-Safi, and Tell-ej-Judeiyideh, the location of which 
will appear from the accompanying map (Fig. 1). The second one, 
Tell-es-Safi, is regarded as the most promising, for since 1857 it has 
been supposed to be the site of ancient Gath. Work was begun, how- 
ever, upon the first hill, Tell Zakariya, and continued for a period of 
three months, counting out the interruption of the three months’ rainy 
season, the work on this hill being brought to a close on April 22, 1899. 


I. TELL ZAKARIYA. 


Tell Zakariya is a hill which rises 350 ft. above the surrounding 
valley (Fig. 2). It is located in the shephelah, or low hilly country 
lying between the Mediterranean coast and the mountain range of the 
interior. The top of the hill is flat, its greatest dimensions being 
about 1,000 ft. long and 4oo ft. broad. On the southeast corner is a 
raised area where the citadel stood; this fortress was of irregular 
shape, 220 ft. on the west side and 120 ft. on the north, with four 
towers at the angles and an extra tower on the north and on the west 
(Fig. 3). The nature of the débris and the location of the hill suggest 
that this site may have been originally built upon by Rehoboam, the 
son and successor of Solomon, when he fortified his territory about 
Jerusalem to protect it from northern Israel, which had revolted 
against him as king (2 Chron. 11:1-11). This line of fortresses was 
captured by the Egyptian king Sheshonk (Shishak), who, as an ally of 

A little more than one year after the expiration of the permit which had given 
the Palestine Exploration Fund the privilege of excavating for three years about the 
southern edge of Jerusalem. The interesting and valuable results of this work have 


been described in Dr. Bliss’ volume, Zxcavations at Jerusalem 1894-1897, recently 
published by the Fund. 
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the northern kingdom, came up against Jerusalem in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam’s reign (2 Chron. 12: 2-5). The record of his invasion is 
inscribed on the walls of Karnak. Perhaps Tell Zakariya is to be iden- 
tified with the Azekah of the Chronicles narrative. It is clear that 
there were at least four mutually excluding occupations of the hill. 
The place was founded in pre-Israelite times, twice fortified in the 
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Fic. — THE LOCATION OF THE HILLS WHICH ARE BEING EXCAVATED 
[From the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1899] 


Jewish periud, and inhabited for a brief time bythe Romans. The 
fortress excavated (Fig. 3) was built after a considerable amount of 
débris had accumulated on the mound, perhaps in the Jewish period. 
It was simply a large inclosure for protecting houses within. These 
houses belong to four periods. The place was inhabited when Joshua 
conquered the land; it was fortified in Jewish times ; it was occupied 
till a late Jewish period ; there was a brief occupation in the Roman 
period ; and after that it appears to have been deserted. 
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The excavations did not disclose any tablets, as in the Tell-el- 
Amarna digging; the only writing found was upon jar-handles, the 
meaning of which is uncertain and unimportant. Many specimens 
and varieties of pottery and implements were unearthed, which have 
archeological value. They are made of stone, bone, iron, bronze, 
glass, brick, and clay. The stone objects were hammers, rubbing- 
stones, pestles, mortars, weights, rollers, catapult balls, discs, coin- 


Fic. 2.—TELL ZAKARIYA, FROM THE EAST 
[From the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1899] 


rubbers of the Egyptian pattern, bottle-stoppers, worked flints, fragments 
of alabaster vases, etc.; also slabs of soft limestone, the surface cross- 
checked into 144 small squares, which.evidently were used for playing 
some game upon similar to our checkers (Fig. 4). The bone objects 
are polished thin strips of bone, perhaps used for arranging the patterns 
in weaving ; and bone prickers or needles, sharpened at the point and 
perforated through the head. The bronze objects are instruments of 
various kinds: knives, spatulz, pins, nails, arrowheads, rings, hooks, 
and the like. In iron were found nails, hooks, bolts, door-hinges, 
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sockets, screws, a cuirass made with iron scales, and an iron finger ring 
with a thin gold plating. 

Fragments of pottery were found in great quantities, and not a few 
pieces intact. Some of them are pre-Israelite ware, found at the greatest 
depth of the excavation. Many are designs of human and animal figures. 
In Jewish ware a group of jars was found, which had been purposely 
buried according to a well-known custom.? The most valuable dis- 
covery in this line was a jar-handle of rough, dark red ware on which 


ict 


Fic. 4.—CHECKERBOARD 


From Tell Zakariya 


is stamped a cartouche, or ellipse, containg a four-winged figure in 
relief, and two lines of Phoenician writing, as seen in Fig. 5. The 
letters are quite plain; in Hebrew characters, they are 7575 above, 
and below 773M. The interpretation is disputed. Dr. Bliss, the 
excavator, thinks they signify, “Belonging to the king of Hebron.” 
Others, however, give a different sense to the words, namely: “ For 
the king. Hebron ;” that is, “For the king’s service; made at, or 
sent from, Hebron ” (conjecturing that there may have been a royal (?) 
pottery at that place). 

In a jar, broken but 7# sifu, was found a collection of attractive 
small objects. There were 81 carnelian beads of various shapes — 
some scarabs, some bottles, all characteristic of the Egyptian beads 


? Perhaps a form of burial adopted for those whose bodies could not be obtained, 
on the supposition that without this performance of burial rites the soul could not 
find rest, but would trouble the survivors. 
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about 1400-1300 B. C.; also 250 beads of enameled paste and glass, 
in colors of blue, green, yellow, and red, in different forms-—cylin- 
drical, spherical, shuttle-shaped ; besides, many small, highly colored 
round and flat beads of bone. ‘Then there were bronze objects, such 
as finger rings, discs, nails, polished pebbles, shells, scarabs, and other 
Egyptian emblems. 

Two other objects of special interest may be mentioned. One is a 
small dome-shaped weight of reddish stone, with a flat base inscribed 
in three Phoenician characters (Fig. 6). It is uncertain what the 
inscription is. Dr. Bliss thinks it may be $72, which would relate it 


Fic, 5— STAMP ON INSCRIBED JAR-HANDLE 
From Tell Zakariya 


to the Egyptian weight Xa; and it perhaps represented in the Pheeni- 
cian about one-third of a shekel weight. Others, as Professor Sayce, 
think the inscription signifies 5x2, which is related to the Arabic 
nusf, “half.” The other object to be described is a small, very 
rude bronze figure. It is pictured here in four positions (Fig. 7). 
The representation seems to be that of an amphibious creature, with the 
head and body those of a man or woman, and the tail of a fish. The 
right arm is bent at the elbow to support an object (child or animal ?), 
with its head resting against the neck of the figure, and the object is 
clasped also by the figure’s left arm. It is suggested that this piece 
may be an image of the goddess Atargatis. The principal seat of her 
worship was at Askelon near by ; she was represented as a woman with 
a fish’s tail, and a child is connected with her in the legend (see Hast- 
ings’ Bible Dictionary, art. Atargatis). 

The remains of the rock-working which are laid bare by the exca- 
vations are very many, and are classified into three general groups: 
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cup marks, miscellaneous cuttings, and chambers. The cup marks are 
of the characteristic half-melon type. One such cup, for example, is 
10 in. in diameter and 9% in. deep; it was buried beneath a stratum 
of soil containing pre-Israelite pottery, which carries it back to a time 
before the Exodus. The miscellaneous cuttings are : scarps, indicating 
quarries from which building stone had 
been taken ; vats, where the stone had been 
hollowed out to make an olive or wine 
press (one measures 5 ft. long, 3% ft. wide, 
and 2% ft. deep); and flights of steps cut in 

the rock surfaces. 
The extraordinary series of rock-cut 
22] chambers are regarded as of special scien- 
Fic. 6.—INSCRIBED WEIGHT tific importance. Mr. R. A. S. Macalister 
From Tell Zakariya has given the closest attention to them, 49 
in all; some of them he has described: at 
length. They belong to widely different periods. Some were tombs, 
others were cisterns, of still others the purpose is not known. They 
are cut in a white, chalky limestone, very friable except that the outer 
surface is hard from the effect of the weather. The chambers are as a 
rule irregularly circular in plan, bell-shaped, and entered by a hole in 
the roof. Often a staircase runs down from top to bottom. One 


Fic. 7.— BRONZE FIGURE (in Four positions) 
From Tell Zakariya, perhaps representing the goddess Atargatis 


sepulchral chamber is 17 ft. high inside, with a floor diameter of about 
17 ft. There are a number of large crematory columbaria (places for 
the deposit of cinerary urns); one is 221% ft. in diameter and about 12 
ft. high; another is an irregular oval shape, about 24 ft. x 38 ft. and 


3See the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, January, 1899, 
pp. 25-36. 
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23 ft. high. There is a rock-cut cistern 16% ft. deep, with a uniform 
bore of 2% ft. in diameter; another cistern is a large pit 26 ft. in 
depth, and on one side of the hole at the top are deep rope-marks 
worn by the drawing up of the water in buckets. And, to mention 
one other cutting, there is a circular chamber, 33 ft. in diameter, 5% 
ft. high, with a stone post in the center supporting the roof; there are 
clear indications that this chamber was intended for a dwelling place. 
There is one system of chambers which contains at least 49 rooms, 
connected by shafts and creep-passages. 

The excavating of Tell Zakariya occupied 61 working days, and 
was performed by a force of men (and part of the time of a few women) 
which averaged about 50 a day. The workers are kept under the 
closest supervision, to see that no “finds” are overlooked or smuggled 
away, and that no false objects are introduced, for a small money 
reward is paid to the workman who discovers anything of value.‘ Dr. 
Bliss was able at Tell Zakariya, as elsewhere, to keep on the most 
friendly terms with the natives, who pressed himself and Mr. Macalister 
with invitations to dinner. They returned the kindnesses by a grand 
farewell party, at which some 80 people sat together in the moonlight 
and feasted on roast lamb, rice, and other simple fare. On April 22, 
1899, the work at this hill was ended. 


Il. TEL-ES-SAFI. 


On May 4 work was begun on the second hill, Tell-es-Safi. It is 
located about five miles to the east of the first hill, and from every 
direction it stands out strikingly in the landscape. Tell-es-Safi is 600 
ft. lower than Tell Zakariya, but has an altitude of 700 ft. above 
the Mediterranean Sea. The hill rises on the south 300 ft. above the 
river bed at its foot (Fig. 8). At its highest point is a We/y (a Moslem 
mausoleum of some saint, a small, cubical, whitewashed stone building 
with a dome roof, venerated by all). The crown of the hill is not level, 
but runs to a peak. The upper portion is largely taken up by the 
modern village and two graveyards, all exempt from excavation. Dr. 
Bliss therefore finds his work confined to small patches of ground here 
and there on the hill. 


4To give the reader a more distinct idea of the natives who work faithfully and 
well in these explorations, we have reproduced as a frontispiece to this number a 
photograph of a group of workmen who did the excavating at Jerusalem during 
1894-7, under Dr. Bliss. 
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The digging already done—the last published communication 
from him bore the date June 19 —had disclosed four strata of pot- 
tery: a pre-Israelite stratum at the bottom of the rock, older than the 
lowest stratum at Tell Zakariya; a later pre-Israelite stratum; a 
stratum contemporaneous with the Jewish period, extending into Greek 
times; and a stratum of the times of the crusades. The objects 
unearthed are of stone, bronze, iron, and paste, very similar in kind to 
those found at Tell Zakariya. Another interesting jar-handle was 
discovered, bearing a stamped inscription which indicates that there 


Fic. 8.—TELL-ES-SAFI 
[From Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land) 


was Yahweh-worship at this site. Attention has been given to tracing 
the line of the ancient wall which at one time afforded protection to 
the town on the upper slopes of the hill; portions of the south and 
east sections have been examined. The walls are 12 ft. thick, built 
without mortar, and are preserved in places to a height of 33 ft. 

It would appear that this site has had a continuous history from 
the eighteenth to the fourth century B. C., to have been founded long 
before the conquest of the land by Joshua, and to have been inhabited 
all the time until a late Jewish period, when it was deserted until the 
period of the crusades. Whether Tell-es-Safi can be identified with the 
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biblical Gath (Josh. 11:22; 2 Chron. 11:8) remains to be seen. So far 
everything supports this identification. The excavations have disclosed 
a city quite as ancient as Gath, on a site where Gath may reasonably 
be looked for, and which was fortified at about the period when Gath 
was made a city of defense. To establish the identification, however, 
will require that tablets and steles, with their inscriptions, be found in 
the hill, and such discovery is quite within the range of possibilities.’ 


WV. 


5The facts and illustrations given in this account of the excavations now being 
conducted in Palestine are taken from the extensive official reports of the work, pub- 
lished in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for January, April, and 
July, 1899, which can be obtained in America from Professor T. F. Wright, 42 Quincy 
street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


The fact that the International Sunday-school lessons take up the 
study of the Life of the Christ with January 1, and continue the same 
subject for eighteen consecutive months, makes it possible for the 
various organizations interested in means and methods to provide 
much valuable assistance. The American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture is planning to meet the demand by courses of reading and 
instruction adapted (a) to the minister or professional teacher, (4) to 
the Sunday-school teacher, (c) to the adult class, (¢) to the senior grade 
of pupils. 

For ministers the regular reading course on the Life of Christ 
offered by the Bible Students’ Reading Guild, for professional Bible 
students, will be recommended. In this connection a second course 
upon the Teaching of Jesus will be added. 

For the Sunday-school teacher a popular reading course has been 
prepared, including books upon the following topics: The History 
of New Testament Times, the Social Life of the Times of Jesus, the 
Historical Life of Christ (including in this the gospel material with 
special studies upon it), and the Pedagogical Element in Sunday- 
school teaching. The books upon the last topic are entirely new and 
still in process of preparation. They will be ready, however, in time 
to be of great value in the course. 

The Brs_icaL WorRLD, as has been announced, will contain a large 
variety of material, both biblical and pedagogical, upon the special 
subject of the Life of Christ, and upon general topics of interest to 
the Sunday-school teacher. This material will be a required part of 
the above courses. Arrangements will be made, however, so that 
groups of teachers may secure the journal and the books jointly, 
thus reducing the expense. A general membership fee of fifty cents 
will be charged all those who have access to the BIBLICAL WoRLD with- 
out subscription. The subscription for this journal covers the cost of 
one membership. Opportunity for answering questions will be pro- 
vided, and a certificate awarded at the end of the course to all com- 
plying with such a regulation. 
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For adult students the biblical section of the teacher’s course con- 
tained in studies printed in the BiBLIcAL Wor LD will be suitable. 
These will be issued separately, and will, when complete in twelve 
parts, constitute a text-book upon the Life and Times of Christ suit- 
able for permanent use. 

A special correspondence course for teachers or students who wish 
to do more thorough work, under the special guidance of an instructor, 
will be based upon these studies. Fortnightly written recitations will 
be required, and these will be returned to the student with full criti- 
cisms and suggestions. 

In bringing this material into a group there has been no attempt 
to suggest further uniformity than the subject. Any of the courses 
can be commenced at any time, and may be carried on as rapidly or 
as slowly as the student desires. 

A series of studies on the Life of Christ simpler than the above, 
giving no comment, but careful direction for the daily work of the 
student, is published by the Institute for use in Sunday-school classes 
or clubs meeting weekly. For this course also question sheets are pro- 
vided and a certificate awarded. 

Both of the above series of studies can be used for students of the 


senior grade between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years. In the 
first, special indication of material suitable for the younger students is 
made. The second will not be found too difficult as it stands. 

Full descriptive material of these various plans will be sent upon 
application to the office of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LIT- 
ERATURE, Hyde Park, Chicago, IIl. 


ae 


@Aork and Gorkers. 


THE OxrorD SUMMER MEETING.— The ninth summer meeting of 
the Oxford Delegacy for the Extension of University Teaching gath- 
ered more than nine hundred men and women to 
“ That sweet city with her dreaming spires” 

for three weeks of lectures. Mere residence in Oxford is believed to 
be educative, but Mr. Marriott, the enthusiastic and resourceful secretary 
of the Delegacy, had supplemented this with a great list of lectures of 
especial interest to students of English literature and history. Biblical 
study also found a place in the Oxford program, and the high order of 
the biblical lectures made one doubly sorry that they were so few. The 
reception given these lectures would certainly seem to justify the Dele- 
gates in making a larger provision for biblical lectures in subsequent 
meetings. 

In the first week of the meeting—July 31:—-August 5 — Professor 
Sanday gave a course of five lectures on “The Teaching of Our Lord.” 
Owing to Dr. Sanday’s duties as canon of Christ Church, the lectures 
were set at 6: 15 P.M. and restricted to three quarters of an hour. In 
spite of this very unfavorable time, they were well attended and fol- 
lowed with great interest. Of the well-known sympathetic, scholarly, 
and constructive character of Dr. Sanday’s work it would be superfluous 
to speak. Like most of the lectures of the meeting, these were given 
in the splendid New Examination Schools in High street. 

Another series of biblical lectures, equally interesting, began as Dr. 
Sanday’s were closing. Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, late principal of 
Manchester College, presented the “ Progress of Biblical Criticism” in 
four vigorous and brilliant addresses. The lectures were delivered in 
the large lecture-room of Manchester, the newest of the Oxford col- 
leges, and the room was usually taxed to its utmost capacity. 

The third week of the Oxford meeting witnessed no theological lec- 
tures, but five lectures may be mentioned as having been of interest to 
students of the Bible and the history of the church. On Monday Pro- 
fessor A. H. Sayce spoke on “The East in Relation to Greece,” tracing 
the sources of Greek art and civilization through Cyprus to Mesopotamia 
in a highly graphic and interesting way. This was followed on Monday 
446 
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evening by a lecture by Professor Jebb, member of Parliament for the 
University of Cambridge, on “ The Classical Tradition.” Professor 
Jebb undertook to follow to its mouth the stream which Professor Sayce 
had traced to its source, and maintained the derivation of what is most 
true in modern ideals of art and conduct from the Hellenic spirit. The 
lecture of Professor Ernest Gardner on “ The History of the Akropolis 
as Revealed by Excavation,” and two illustrated lectures by Mr. I. 
M. Crowfoot on “ Excavations in Asia Minor,” marked the closing days 
of the third week. 

A pleasant feature of the Oxford meeting lay in the college visits, 
to which many afternoons were devoted. Visitors were thus enabled to 
make a study of the more important colleges under the personal 
guidance of men like Canon Moberly or the warden of Keble. A 
series of garden parties at All Souls, Balliol, and Blenheim palace, and 
the hospitality of residents of Oxford, combined to make the social life 
of the meeting agreeable. The meeting was made especially memo- 
rable for the thirty men for whom accommodations were found in the 
beautiful quadrangles of New College—despite its name one of the 
most venerable of Oxford foundations. Rooms were assigned us— for 
the writer was one of the thirty—-in the new buildings in Holywell, 
and we dined in the noble fourteenth-century hall, with its lofty timber 


roof, blazoned wainscoting, and mellow windows, which is part of the 
original buildings of the founder, William of Wykeham. 


THE FRIENDS’ SUMMER SCHOOL.— This school, held at Birmingham 
September 4—16, differed from the Oxford meeting in being primarily 
for biblical study. The success of the Summer School at Scarborough 
in 1897 led the friends to undertake the Birmingham school. About 
seven hundred and fifty were in attendance, and while the natural attrac- 
tions of Birmingham are not those of Oxford, the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the friends were looked after with a thoughtfulness that left 
nothing to be desired. At Oxford, by the way, we were styled *‘visit- 
ors;” at Birmingham we were all “friends” in the literal sense, if 
one may venture so ungracious a distinction. The rooms of the Bull 
Street Meeting House, the Priory School, and the Friends’ Library 
were thrown open for dining-, reading-, and reception-rooms ; while the 
meetings were held in the Central Hall, close by. The dining in com- 
mon proved a very pleasant social feature, and this and the daily after- 
noon excursions to Warwick, Stratford, Kenilworth, Lichfield, and 
other points of interest near Birmingham, helped to make the friends 
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acquainted. The lectures were confined to the mornings and evenings, 
each day beginning with a brief devotional meeting. 

The organizers of the Birmingham meeting had provided an array 
of lectures that would tempt any biblical student. The lecturers were 
chosen certainly in no sectarian spirit, for there is hardly a denomina- 
tion of Protestant Christians that was not represented among them. 
Two of the lecturers were Americans, Professor Rogers and Professor 
McGiffert, and it was interesting to observe how generous and enthu- 
siastic was the reception accorded them. 

The lectures of the first week dealt chiefly with the Old Testament. 
Professor R. W. Rogers, of Drew Theological Seminary, gave a series 
of five addresses on “Israel and its Enemies.” Professor W. T. 
Davison, of the Wesleyan Theological College, Handsworth, treated 
the “Poetical Literature of the Old Testament” in three lectures. 
On Friday and Saturday of this week Professor A. C. McGiffert, of 
Union Theological Seminary, spoke on the “Spiritual Conception of 
the Church.” The one disappointment of the school was the absence 
of M. Paul Sabatier, the distinguished Frenchman, who was to have 
delivered three lectures on Francis of Assisi, but found himself so 
unstrung by agitation over current events in France as to be unable to 
leave hishome. The lectures of Dr. J. Rendel Harris on ‘A New Apo- 
cryphal Gospel” and “Some New Apocalyptic Literature” were trans- 
ferred to the first week, in the hope that M. Sabatier might be present 
later; but he was not sufficiently recovered to come, and the lectures 
were reluctantly given up. 

Old Testament studies were continued the second week in a series 
of three lectures by Mr. G. Buchanan Gray, of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, on the “Growth of Moral Ideas in the Old Testament,” upon 
which followed addresses by Mr. W. C. Braithwaite and Mr. Edward 
Grubb on the “Development of Christian Morality.” The New 
Testament was more emphasized in this second week. Professor W. 
M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, gave two lectures on “ Episodes in the Life 
of Paul;” Professor A. S. Peake, of the Primitive Methodist College, 
Manchester, devoted three lectures to the “ Pauline Theology ;” Pro- 
fessor McGiffert discussed the “ Eucharist in the Light of the Textual 
and Higher Criticism,” a subject on which he was naturally heard with 
a peculiar interest; and Dr. Harris gave some characteristic and stimu- 
lating ‘‘ Hints for Synoptic Study.” It is gratifying to be able to add, 
as an evidence of the serious and substantial character of the work of 
the school, that beginners’ classes in Hebrew and biblical Greek were 
maintained through the fortnight. 
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Of the other lectures, all of which bore upon religious history and 
life, the series of five, by different speakers, upon “ Personal Spiritual 
Illumination” may be mentioned. A small but admirably selected 
biblical library was at the disposal of students, and, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Braithwaite and Dr. Harris, a most interesting exhibit 
of Greek and Syriac manuscripts, facsimiles, and editions had been pro- 
vided. It may be imagined how instructive this exhibit proved under 
the demonstration of Dr. Harris. In fact, the activity and interest of 
Dr. Harris extended most helpfully to every part of the school. 

It is pleasant to learn that this summer-school project, inaugurated 
at Scarborough in 1897, and maintained in Birmingham in 1899 with 
such success, is to be continued under the same broad-minded and 
hospitable auspices in 1901. 


E. J. GOODSPEED. 
OxFoRD, ENGLAND. 


THE SaGa Bis_Le ScHooLt.— This school was started four years ago, 
soon after our arrival at this interior city of south Japan, for the benefit 
of the native workers— ministers and evangelists connected with the 
“Church of Christ in Japan,” and laboring in this southern island 
of Kyishi. It took its rise from a need, deeply felt, of not only 
more Bible knowledge in general, but especially of more systematic 
instruction in the Bible, and of methods of Bible study, together with 
ways of using the Bible in the work of evangelization. 

The Bible has been a highly honored instrument in the evangeli- 
zation of Japan, even from the beginning. Before Japanese transla- 
tions appeared, parts of the Bible were in use here in the Chinese 
language ; the ideographs being familiar to the Japanese, they could be 
read as other Chinese literature is read in Japan. The translation and 
revision of the New Testament in Japanese was completed en Novem- 
ber 3, 1879 (the birthday of the emperor), only six years after the 
public edicts against Christianity had been removed from off the high- 
ways, and just twenty years after the first Protestant missionaries 
arrived in Japan. 

The translation of the Old Testament took some years longer, but 
some time since was completed and put into circulation. It is a nota- 
ble fact, however, that the Old Testament has thus far not attained a 
tithe of the popularity of the New. I think I am quite safe in saying 
that more than one-half of all the Christians in Japan have never read 
the Old Testament, and not one-fifth of these have a copy of their 
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own. This is a lamentable defect, and is felt as such by the mission- 
aries and Japanese workers. Both the size and the cost of the Old 
Testament in Japanese are, in part at least, the cause of its being 
used to such a small extent. 

At our Saga Bible School we have certain well-defined rules or 
principles, not in black and white, but understood by us all: (1) We 
come together, not for social talk or general discussion, but for the one 
purpose of studying the Word of God. (2) We confine our study and 
all our remarks to the topic in hand at each meeting, without allowing 
any digressions or lengthy debates on knotty questions. (3) We come 
prepared to do hard work for the few days we are together, and hence 
divert our minds from everything else for the time being. (4) We all 
come as students, desirous to learn from one another as each one may 
be taught by God’s Spirit to speak his mind on the meaning of the 
Word. These simple principles settle the conduct of the school 
during the hours of study. Their necessity in this kind of work was 
emphasized by the manner in which meetings of a similar kind failed 
to produce much practical result because of being too general and too 
indefinite in their scope, and hence apt to dissipate into promiscu- 
ous talks and “airing views.” 

We begin each day with a meeting of prayer and brief remarks, 
lasting one hour. This we make the preparation meeting for the day. 
It is led by the men, the appointments being made on the opening day 
of the school. This year these morning meetings were from 8: 30 till 
9:30. ‘Then, after a few minutes’ recess, the morning study begins 
and lasts till 11:30. Two hours’ recess is taken at noon, and the after- 
noon lesson is from 1:30 till 4. Every other evening from 8 till 
g we have a meeting for general discussion of topics closely related 
to the subjects studied, and to the practical work of evangelization. 
These meetings are also led by the men, in regular order, according to 
previous appointment. 

The program of study this year was entirely made up of lessons 
from Luke’s gospel. Some two months beforehand these programs 
were sent to all the men, in order that they might prepare themselves 
by private study as much as possible. Accompanying the programs 
was sent a set of introductory questions relating to the gospel of 
Luke, which were to be handed in at the first meeting of the school in 
written form. The conscientious way in which the answers to these 
questions had been worked out gave great satisfaction and became a 
substantial help to the study itself. 
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The following were the topics studied: (1) general character and 
special characteristics of Luke’s gospel; (2) Luke’s teachings concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit and the prayer-life of Jesus; (3) the birth of 
Jesus and its historical setting; (4) the preparation for and begin- 
ning of the public ministry of Jesus; (5) the miracles found only in 
Luke; (6) the parables found only in Luke; (7) Luke’s teachings 
on the subject of prayer; (8) laws in the kingdom of Christ; (9) 
the teachings of Christ on the work of evangelization; (10) miscel- 
laneous teachings of Christ: John the Baptist; casting out devils; 
pharisaism ; relations to the state ; the resurrection ; (11) the last days 
of Jesus; (12) after-events. 

A rather full outline of each of these subjects was first given at each 
meeting, which was taken down by the men for future study. After 
this the topic was taken up in the order given, and each one was free 
to express his opinion on the points brought forward or to ask ques- 
tions. 

We invariably found the time too short for the study of the whole 
topic; but, having the outline entire, the men are encouraged to con- 
tinue the work and review after they get back to their respective fields 
of labor. Here, however, one serious difficulty is the lack of proper 
helps. In the Japanese language these helps, such as lexicons, dic- 
tionaries, commentaries, etc., are as yet very few in number, and of 
these works in English but very few of our native workers are able to 
make use. And this fact, by the way, enhances greatly the necessity 
and importance of annual Bible schools in Japan. It is, therefore, a 
satisfaction to know that such schools are regularly held in connection 
with a number of the leading Protestant missions. in the country. 
Most of these schools are, of course, but weak endeavors, and do not 
come up to the measure of the splendid institutions of this kind in our 
home lands, but they keep alive and foster a love of Bible study among 
those in active service, and do something to supply a real and deeply 
felt need. A. OLTMANS. 
SaGA, JAPAN. 
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Book Reviews. 


The Theology of the New Testament. By GEORGE BARKER 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., Dwight Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Yale University. ‘International Theological 
Library.” New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 
xvi+617. $2.50. 


Professor Stevens is already well known in the department of 
study to which this volume belongs. His works, Pauline Theology and 
Johannine Theology, are among the few really important contributions 
yet made by America to New Testament theology, and it is therefore 
with no small interest that this present work has been awaited. A 
careful study of its contents will convince one that anticipation has in 
the largest way been justified, and that its author has given us the most 
compact and usable treatise we have as yet. 

Professor Stevens has varied but little the customary divisions of 
his subject. The work falls into seven parts: (1) ‘The Teaching of 
Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels,” (2) ‘‘ The Teaching of Jesus 
according to the Fourth Gospel,” (3) ‘‘ The Primitive Apostolic Teach- 
ing,” (4) “The Theology of Paul,” (5) ‘The Theology of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,” (6) “The Theology of the Apocalypse,” (7) “The 
Theology of John.” Under (3) he discusses the teaching of the 
discourses of Acts and the epistles of James, Jude, and Peter. So 
far as the genuineness of these much-debated epistles is concerned, 
Professor Stevens takes a discriminating position. Second Peter he 
cannot regard as genuine (p. 256), but, although believing it later than 
the lifetime of the apostle, does not assign it to any specific date. 
Concerning First Peter he declares ‘‘ we may feel a high degree of con- 
fidence that the epistle is genuine” (p. 253). Jude and James he also 
holds to be probably authentic. In any case, he maintains they repre- 
sent the (primitive) form of Christian teaching before Paul’s influence 
had been felt. So far as the other epistles of the New Testament are 
concerned, Professor Stevens makes very cautious statements, but not 
only regards Romans (p. 182), Corinthians, Galatians (p. 182), Thessa- 
lonians, and Philippians as commonly accepted to be beyond question 
Pauline, but admits Colossians and Ephesians as possessing something 
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more than a mere Pauline basis. The pastoral epistles he declines to 
use as a basis for a presentation of the Pauline teaching, except as they 
are sustained by passages from the ten letters, whose genuineness he 
believes that he is “justified in assuming.” Thatsuch a critical position 
is eminently fair will be generally admitted. As to the Apocalypse, Pro- 
fessor Stevens appears to favor (although declining, p. 529, to express a 
positive opinion) a very modified Johannine authorship— in fact, one 
in which the apostle can only be said to have compiled and published 
one or more editions of the work, the component elements of which 
he found ready to his hand (p. 526). The other Johannine literature he 
regards as authentic. As regards the synoptic gospels, he accepts the 
current two-source theory. 

Criticism, however, is regarded by Professor Stevens as but a sub- 
ordinate office of the biblical theologian. ‘His primary task is not to 
trace the development of thought within the New Testament period, 
but to expound in systematic form the contents of the New Testament 
books. .... It makes no essential difference for our purpose whether 
the epistles of James and Peter are pre-Pauline or post-Pauline”’ 
(p. 248). One is tempted to cross swords with Professor Stevens as 
to this conception of biblical theology ; but it is certainly true as far as 
it goes, and, having once adopted it, he has certainly been consistent. 
Yet we should have been glad to have had his opinion as to the 
genetic relations of the various systems represented in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Interest in the volume will naturally be less in the sections dealing 
with the Pauline and Johannine theology, for here the author prac- 
tically restates the positions taken in his earlier books. By all means 
the most important sections of the book are those dealing with the 
teaching of Jesus. Throughout this discussion Professor Stevens’ 
treatment is broad and scholarly. Perhaps one is inclined to feel that 
at times it is too formal and too little inspiring, but it is never care- 
less. Occasionally —and this is true elsewhere than in his treatment of 
the teaching of Jesus— one feels the lack of a hand-to-hand lexico- 
graphical struggle with some word; but even in such cases the results 
of other men’s work are so accurately stated that the reader is never at 
a loss for a definition. In one other particular we venture a criticism : 
the teaching of Jesus is not presented as radiating from a central con- 
ception, but rather by a series of essays on important subjects. But 
did Jesus think without a codrdinating principle ? 

Perhaps the next most important section of the book for those 
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already acquainted with Professor Stevens’ earlier work is that upon the 
theology of Hebrews. The difficulties of interpretation here have 
always been less than those involved in estimating the book’s doctrinal 
significance for other than Alexandrine Judaism. Professor Stevens, 
as usual, discusses the difficulty frankly. He does not find in the 
book any philosophy of sacrifice beyond purely typological sugges- 
tions. Nor does he find—and who can be said to do so ?—a more 
elaborate theory of the atonement in the book than in the writings of 
Paul. Farthest possible is it from showing why sacrifice is necessary 
to forgiveness. . 

We cannot here discuss further Professor Stevens’ positions in 
detail, although some are well worth the most careful consideration. 
It must now suffice to express our appreciation of the work as a whole. 
Professor Stevens’ cautious but unhesitating appeal to criticism as a 
means of getting at the exact thought of Jesus, his fair and systematic 
presentation of opposing opinions, his thorough sanity in matters like 
eschatology and the Apocalypse, and his unswerving devotion to evan- 
gelical positions, combine to make the volume one that will exercise a 
wide, if not an immediate, influence upon theological thought. In this 
particular it is likely to render an even greater service to popular 
theology than the works of Beyschlag, Weiss, and Wendt. 


S. M. 


The Book of Job. With Introduction and Notes. By EpcarC. 
S. Gisson, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. xxx 
+ 236. $1.25. 


This is the first volume of a newly projected series of commentaries 
upon the Bible to be edited by Professor Walter Lock, D.D. Theseare 
to be known as the Oxford Commentaries, and their purpose, as stated by 
the editor, is the meeting of the need that is felt for a series of commen- 
taries less critical than the International Critical Commentary and less 
didactic than the Expositor’s Bible, at the same time somewhat more 
ambitious and exhaustive in their treatment than the Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges. Between these three series the up-to-date 
student of the present time is practically compelled to choose, with 
such additions as particular volumes here and there may make to his 
biblical apparatus. The present series will contain introductions stating 
the bearing of modern criticism and research upon the historical char- 
acter of the books, and drawing out the contribution which the book as 
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a whole makes to the body of religious truth, together with a para- 
phrase of the text and notes on the more difficult passages, and an 
occasional excursus on points of especial importance. 

If the present volume may be taken as a sample of what is prom- 
ised in this series, students of the Bible are to be congratulated upon 
a really valuable addition to the books upon the subject. The intro- 
duction to the book of Job discusses the place of the book in the 
canon, its contents, structure, and main divisions, its object and char- 
acter, its date and integrity, and, lastly, the various versions and the 
best commentaries. The book is recognized as the literary and didactic 
expansion in poetical form of a patriarchal story dealing with the life 
of a well-known sufferer of earlier days, but put into its present liter- 
ary form in the period of the late monarchy, or, more probably, of the 
exile, for the consolation of suffering Israel and the vindication of the 
ways of providence. The book is held to be a literary unity, with the 
exception of the speeches of Elihu, which are shown to be irrelevant 
to the main argument and evidently an interpolation. It is impossible 
to discuss particular passages, but the treatment of these is satisfactory 
as not evading difficulties nor unduly expanding the obvious meaning 
of other portions. H. L. W. 


The First Epistle of John: or, God Revealed in Life, Light and 
Love. By Ropert Cameron. Philadelphia: A. J. Rowland, 
1899. Pp. xiv+274, I2mo. $1.25. 


Every attempt to draw out some of the teaching of this inex- 
haustible epistle is welcome. This volume reads like a series of 
expository lectures. The epistle is taken up verse by verse, and the 
treatment of the subjects suggested is for the most part clear. A 
dependence upon Westcott and others is acknowledged, and in many 
cases their words are interwoven with no mark of quotation. 

There are many good things in the book, along with some which 
do not commend themselves. Chap. vi, “The Fading World and 
the Abiding Church” (1 John 2: 12-17), is excellent. The explanation 
of the “world” is helpful. ‘To have, or the lust of the flesh; to 
see, or the lust of the eye; and to be seen, or the pride of life, sums it 
all up.” ‘To love the world in the [right] sense is to have the love of 
a father toward a wayward boy. To love the world in the [wrong] 
way is the love of this prodigal boy by a boon companion who sym- 
pathizes with his principles and shares his sins.’’ On the other hand, 
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chap. xvi, “The Three Witnesses” (1 John 5: 6-12), is unsatisfactory 
and far from clear, and seems entirely to miss the point of this crown- 
ing passage of the epistle. 

Some details of exegesis may fairly be found fault with. Such are: 
“ We come to know him if we keep his commandments” (on 1 John 2: 3); 
“Ye have no need that any one teach you that Christ is come” (on 
1 John 2:27); “‘All things’ which His grace has provided in our 
behalf” (on 1 John 3: 20); “The mystery of iniquity will be developed 
out of the midst” (é« péoov yévnra, 2 Thess. 2:7). The following pas- 
sage(p. 155) is surely liable to be misunderstood : “The Ten Command- 
ments are summed up by Christ as enjoining perfect love to God, and 
love to our fellows equal to that which we have for ourselves. 
‘This do and thou shalt live.’ But the difficulty was to find the man 
who was able to do and live. In the place of these commands of the 
law, John puts faith in the name of the Son, and love one to another. 
That is, instead of loving God [! ] with all our minds and all our hearts, 
we are to have faith in him who has loved God with all his mind and 
heart in our behalf. Instead of [!] loving our neighbor as ourselves, 
we are to have benevolent love toward those who belong to the body 
of believers. .... These commandments given by John are the 
exact opposite of the Ten Commandments.” 

One serious blemish upon the book is its hardly fair attitude 
toward the Roman church. Much is said which is out of place in an 
expository work. “The whole of Roman Catholic, and also much of 
Protestant, teaching concerning the mediatorial work of Christ for the 
living and for the dead, is unscriptural.” ‘The rise of the trades 
unions, almost entirely controlled by Romanists, and the patronizing 
attitude of the present pope toward the masses, point to a possible 
union of these two forces which may culminate in the anti-Christian 
system, with a coming pope at its head.” ‘The God of this church is 
so unloving and hard of heart that he can only be reached by a species 
of diplomacy.” ‘The penances and compoundings of the Roman 
church are selfish contrivances to avoid punishment; to buy off God’s 
anger on the one hand, and to enrich the coffers of the church on the 
other[!]. . . . What a degrading effect it has upon bishops and priests 
who play fast and loose with souls by their abominable perversion of 
the word of God, no one can fully know.” But the Roman church 
does not stand alone in the writer’s condemnation. ‘ Even to press 
obedience to the holy commandments of God, as something added to 
faith in order to justification, has in it the principle of the final apostasy. 
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This is certainly ‘apostasy from faith,’ and this feature is not con- 
fined to the teachings of Rome and rationalists. early the whole of 
the literature and pulpit utterances of modern Protestantism have the 
same tendency.” But happily such passages are not common. 


J. H. Barsour. 
BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
Middletown, Conn. 


General Introduction to the Old Testament: the Canon. By WIL- 
LIAM Henry GREEN, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental and 
Old Testament Literature in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. xviii 
+209. $1.50. 


This volume, since it is clearly the precursor of others, is the 
promise that Professor Green purposes to publish the results of his 
lifelong labors in the department of Old Testament introduction. 
We rejoice in this fact, since there is no living scholar who can speak 
with greater representative authority than Professor Green in behalf of 
the traditional views of the Old Testament, and there is a lack of litera- 
ture brought up to date setting forth these views. In the present 
volume we have presented the old view of the history and formation of 
the Old Testament Canon. Certain concessions, however, are made to 
the results of modern scholarship. The story of the men of the great 
synagogue is rejected as unhistorical, and the date of 130 B. C. is 
allowed for the prologue to the book of Ecclesiasticus. The volume 
is written also throughout as a reply to the modern critical theory of 
the Canon. 

This theory is: (1) that the recognition of the books of the 
Old Testament as sacred or canonical was due, while not without 
the influence of authorship, real or supposed, yet essentially to ¢heir 
contents, representing the religious law and principles of Israel and 
meeting the demands of their religious life and experience; and (2) 
that the Jewish divisions of the Canon, the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Writings,* mark three “chronological stages in which the books were 
received, either by formal authority or common consent, the first divi- 
sion dating from the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, the second and third 


*The Law included Gen., Ex., Lev., Numb., and Deut.; the Prophets, Josh., 
Judg., 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings, Isa., Jer.. and Ezek.; the Writings, Psalms, Job, 
Prov., Cant., Ruth, Lam., Eccles., Esth., Dan., Ezra, Neh., 1 and 2 Chron. 
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from later, though not well-defined periods — the Prophets, as a col- 
lection, being earlier than the date of the Maccabees; and the Writings, 
as a complete collection, not earlier. 

Over against this opinion Professor Green holds that the determin- 
ing principle of the formation of the Canon was, not their contents 
or the religious character of the books, but ‘heir authorship, and that 
the Canon was complete at the time of Ezra. That we may be seen 
not to have misrepresented him on this first point (for he seems to 
shrink from bluntly expressing his view in our words), we give his own 
statements. He says: 


It is not the religious profit derived from these books which led to their 
admission into the Canon, but it is their being inspired of God to guide the 
faith and practice of the church—in other words, their canonicity, which 
makes them profitable to the religious life. They were included in the Canon 
because they were written by men inspired of God for this very purpose [p. 
31]. . . . Each individual book of an acknowledged prophet, of Jehovah, or 
of anyone accredited by him to make known his will, was accepted as the 
word of God immediately upon its appearance. It had its own independent 
authority, derived from the source from which it came, irrespective of its 
being united in a collection with other books of the same character..... 
Those books, and those only, were accepted as the divine standards of their 
[Israel’s] faith and regulative of their conduct, which were written for this 
definite purpose by those whom they believed to be inspired of God. It was 
this which made them canonical. The spiritual profit found in them corre- 
sponded with and confirmed the belief in their heavenly origin (pp. 35-6). 


This view of Professor Green is agreeable to the current teaching 
of the older theology, that the primary evidence of a divine revelation 
is a miracle or an appeal to the senses rather than to man’s moral and 
spiritual nature. The Old Testament narrative, however, and all that 
we can learn of the history of the Canon, do not seem to confirm this 
view. There is no evidence that the writers of the Old Testament were 
generally recognized as inspired apart from their oral and written 
utterances. Miracles which might attest their inspiration are not 
recorded in connection with the lives of more than a very few of them. 
It is difficult, also, on this theory to account fof the fact that so large 
a number of the Old Testament writings are anonymous, and that, when 
authors are mentioned, only in a few instances are particulars of their 
lives given. In short, the facts at our command do not support the 
view that canonicity depended upon authorship. 

In respect to the second point, the completion of the Canon at the 
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time of Ezra, Professor Green is naturally forced to this position from his 
determining principle, since in Ezra and Nehemiah the line of men who 
might be regarded as inspired, according to the Old Testament narra- 
tives, ceases, and hence, likewise, according to Professor Green’s theory, 
the production of sacred writings, and therefore the Canon, is then nec- 
essarily complete. Explicit testimony to this fact is found in the famous 
statement of Josephus that since Artaxerxes’ time sacred books ceased 
‘“‘ because the exact succession of the prophets had ceased.” This view 
requires Professor Green to defend a date for the books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Daniel not later than the 
time of Artaxerxes. This he does with especial reference to the con- 
trary modern opinion given in Driver’s Literature of the Old Testament. 

The separation between the Prophets and the Writings Professor 
Green finds not due to difference of contents or degrees of inspiration, 
but to the official status of the writers. The authors of the Writings, he 
says, were ‘“‘inspired men who were not prophets in the technical and 
official sense.” They had the donum propheticum, but not the munus 
propheticum. The Scriptures, however, furnish no real evidence for this 
supposition, and it is difficult to understand why Daniel, called a 
prophet in the New Testament, is to be regarded as without the pro- 
phetic office; or how Amos was officially recognized as a prophet 
when he says that he was neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet. 

To one who in advance believes, on dogmatic grounds, with Pro- 
fessor Green in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and the his- 
torical inerrancy of the Old Testament, his work may seem a cogent 
presentation of his subject, but to all others it will reveal the utter 
inadequacy of the old traditional views historically to explain biblical 
facts. A pathetic feature of the work is that, in appealing to authori- 
ties in support of his views, Professor Green is obliged to call a roll of 
the dead. 

The book is marred by the lack of an index, something inexcusable 
in a work of its character at the present time. 

EpwarD L. Curtis. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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The Life of Our Lord in Art. With some Account of the Artistic 
Treatment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By EsTELLE 
M. Hurt, editor of Mrs. Jameson’s “Sacred and Legendary 
Art.” Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. Pp. xxii+ 


370. $3. 


This volume is something more than a mere description of the 
various pictures dealing with events in the life of Jesus. On the whole 
its method is not without some claims to being scientific. The great 
divisions in the life of Jesus form the general plan of the book, and 
according to this the various pictures treated by the author are 
arranged. A few words of introduction to each chapter and section 
summarize the gospel narratives which the various artists have por- 
trayed. The volume is filled with illustrations—of varying merit— 
each of which is described in detail, and it will be a most valuable aid in 
the study of the interpretation placed by the artists of the Christian 
era upon the narratives of Christ’s life. As to the archeological value 
of such interpretations opinions will differ, but they can hardly be 
overlooked by the student of church history. S. M. 


Die Worte Jesu, mit Beriicksichtigung des nachkanonischen jiidi- 
schen Schriftthums und der Aramdischen Sprache. Erértert 
von GustaF Dacman, ao. Professor der Theologie in Leipzig. 
Bd. I, Einlettung und wichtige Begriffe, nebst Anhang: Mes- 
stanische Texte. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1898. Pp. xv+3 319. M. 8.50. 


No enterprise of the New Testament philologian has more reason- 
able promise of interesting and valuable results than the endeavor to 
reproduce the words of Jesus in their original language. We do not 
wonder at the attempts of Delitzsch, Salkinson, and Resch to repro- 
duce the entire teaching, nor of J. T. Marshall, Nestlé, Wellhausen, 
and A. Meyer to reproduce individual utterances in their Semitic form ; 
and we gladly welcome the first instalment of the present treatise on 
the words of Jesus in the light of post-canonical Jewish literature and 
Aramaic speech, by an acknowledged master in the special problems 
involved. It is the outcome of twelve years of preparatory study, 
whose preliminary fruits were Der leidende und sterbende Messias (1888), 
Grammatik des jitdisch-palastinischen Aramdisch (1894), Aramdische 
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Dialektproben (1896), and Aramdisch-neuhebréisches Worterbuch (1897). 
Such preparation entitles us to expect the masterly treatment which 
characterizes Professor Dalman’s work throughout, and prepares us 
for results which, if not extensive, are usually exhaustive, and fre- 
quently conclusive of the special problem in debate. 

There is, at first sight, more matter for surprise in the fact that the 
preliminary, still unsettled, question should be: In what language 
were these “words of Jesus” originally recorded? The citation of 
the very Aramaic words uttered by Jesus in several passages of the 
gospels, especially in Mark, leaves, indeed, but little room for dispute 
as to the language in which they were originally u¢tered, and we have 
become so accustomed to the thought that Hebrew in the time of 
Jesus was a dead language, requiring even to be translated into the 
current Aramaic whenever the Scriptures were read in the synagogue, 
that we almost take it for granted that they were also wréffen in Ara- 
maic. The unanimous testimony of the Fathers as to the first apostolic 
collection of the Lord’s Logia having been in “Hebrew” must, then, 
be understood in the broader sense of the word, as inclusive of Ara- 
maic. But Hebrew, or, more exactly, neo-Hebrew, also continued to 
be used, as in the Talmud, for writings of a religious character. Accord- 
ingly the advocates of neo-Hebrew, rather than Aramaic, as the lan- 
guage of the Logia, or proto- Matthew, are neither few nor unimportant, 
though Professor Dalman’s powerful arguments may be counted on to 
greatly weaken their case. Even Zahn cannot believe that the rev- 
erence for the words of Jesus took the form in that primeval period of 
translating them from the tongue which he himself had spoken into a 
dead language, as medieval monks might have turned them into 
Latin. Supposed traces of any other language than Greek forming 
the /iverary basis of our gospels tend, in fact, more and more to dis- 
appear. 

Dalman’s method is to take up in systematic classification the 
important conceptions of Jesus’ discourses, and to trace them to their 
nearest connections in the Semitic speech of the period, whether collo- 
quial or literary. After a discussion of fourteen of the most important 
of these, we have appended a series of eleven Messianic texts from 
post-canonical Jewish literature, which afford a basis for comparison. 

Naturally the discussion of the phrase and conception “the Son of 
Man,” Jesus’ favorite self designation, receives exceptionally full treat- 
ment, both from its intrinsic importance, and as having formed the 
focus of debate for several years. The conclusion is one which we 
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think cannot but commend itself on historico-critical as well as 
linguistic grounds: “Jesus designates himself NWN "BD, not as ‘the 
lowly one,’ but as ‘the mortal, by nature weak, | whom God wills, 
nevertheless, to be Lord of the universe.’”’ Its significance is derived, 
not from the evangelist’s later importations into a colorless Aramaic 
expression for the first personal pronoun, but from the Old Testament, 
especially Ps. 8 and Dan. 7. 

The student of the philology of the gospels will find here such 
material as he might search in vain for in the miscalled work of 
Blass. Especially timely is the warning to distinguish Aramaisms 
from Hebraisms, and both from mere “Septuagintisms,” or Greek 
imitations of expressions which, though coined by the LXX, have no 
real equivalent in either Hebrew or Aramaic. Instances are given of 
each type. 

It need hardly be said that the work is indispensable to the careful 
student of the language of the gospels. 


B. W. Bacon. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


In a little book entitled Praxis in Manuscripts of the Greek Testa- 
ment (New York: Eaton & Mains, 1899; pp. 63; $1) Professor 
Charles F. Sitterley, Ph.D., of Drew Theological Seminary, has brought 
together into brief form considerable elementary information concern- 
ing the mechanical aspects of manuscripts. It contains among other 
things, a chart taken from Vollert’s Zadellen sur neutestamentlichen 
Zeitgeschichte, and fine half-tones of Sinaiticus, A, B, D, with brief 
explanatory notes. It also contains half-tones of nine minuscule 
manuscripts in the possession of Drew Theological Seminary, the 
oldest of which dates from the eleventh century. 


THE Jewish Publication Society of America issued some time since, 
a translation of A. Darmesteter’s essay, the Za/mud (pp. 97 ; $0.30). 
It would be hard to find an equally good description of the immense 
literature that goes under that name. The translation is well done, 
and the essay should be in the hands of every thorough student of the 
New Testament. It is worth quoting one sentence, not only for its 
own weight, but as an illustration of the author’s balance: ‘The 
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historian will address himself to it [the Talmud] for light upon the 
early centuries of the Christian era, and of the centuries immediately 
preceding it, and though not seeking in it precise data, which it cannot 
furnish, he will be sure to find a faithful picture of the beliefs and 
ideas of the Jewish nation, of its moral and spiritual life.” 


Boru of the leading and critical theological papers of Germany, 
the biweekly TZheologische Literaturzeitung, edited by Harnack and 
Schiirer, and an exponent of liberal theology, and the weekly, but 
smaller, Zheologisches Literaturblatt, edited by Professor Luthardt, and 
the protagonist of conservative theological thought, bring in each issue 
a long list of the new publications, etc., in the theological world. The 
bibliography’ of the former, formerly prepared by Professor Gregory, 
but now by Lic. Paul Pape, has the subheads of “‘ German Literature,” 
“Foreign Literature,” ‘Articles from Magazines,” and ‘“ Book 
Reviews ;” while the bibliography in the latter journal, generally more 
complete and exhaustive than in the former, divides the material 
according to subjects, sometimes as many as twenty or two dozen 
rubrics being mentioned. The information as to size of book, price, 
publisher, etc., is complete. Periodicals are given in a special list. 
On the whole the bibliography of the Ziteraturd/att is more satisfac- 
tory than that of the Ziteraturzeitung. Both do justice to non-Ger- 
man publications. 


THREE years ago Professor Friedrich Blass, of Halle-Wittenberg, 
published his Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch. An excel- 
lent translation into English has been made by Mr. H. 8. Thackeray, 
and elegantly published by The Macmillan Co., with the title Grammar 
of New Testament Greek (New York, 1898; pp. 340; $4.50). The 
work is an important one, and should be a part of every thorough 
Bible student’s apparatus. It gives the data of New Testament gram- 
mar extensively, and the matter is excellently arranged. It does not, 
however, take the place of the previous large grammars of Winer and 
Buttmann ; Moulton’s English edition of Winer’s Grammar of New 
Testament Greek is still indispensable to the interpreter of the New 
Testament. For Blass’ work aims at the gathering and classification 
of the syntactical phenomena of the New Testament writings, and, 
with some important exceptions, accomplishes this. But Professor 
Blass has had neither the patience nor interest, perhaps not the neces- 
sary biblical scholarship, to discuss the many ambiguous and difficult 
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passages which confront one in the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. Some of these passages he summarily throws into one classifi- 
cation or another, at times surely where they do not belong. Others 
of these passages he leaves unnoticed. And the consequence is that, 
while the book is a highly valuable one for advanced students of the 
New Testament Greek, it is constantly disappointing to one who is 
after a careful discussion of the interpretation of problematic passages. 
To such Professor Burton’s ew Zestament Moods and Tenses will be 
much more useful and usable, and Moulton’s Winer if a second and 
larger work is desired. 


Wuart is probably the best institution in Europe for the practical 
acquisition of oriental languages is found in Berlin, in the “ Orientali- 
‘sches Seminar,” in close touch, but not in official connection, with the 
university. Its head is Professor Edward Sachau, of the Syriac chair 
in the university. The institution was established more than a decade 
ago as an experiment, and is one of the results of the new colonial 
policy of the empire. Its object is to teach government officials, both 
military and civil, who may want “to make their career” in the East, 
the language of these lands; it also gives merchants, missionaries, and 
others who may follow the course of empire in the Orient, the practical 
use of these tongues. For this reason the institution has a double 
faculty, one theoretical and one practical man in each language, the 
first being a technically skilled German philologian and the second a 
native instructor. The languages taught are chiefly those needed by 
the German in his dealings with eastern peoples. As a rule about a 
dozen languages are represented in the schedule, and the attendance 
has constantly averaged more than a hundred students. About a year 
ago the institution was made a permanent one, and recently it has 
begun the publication of an annual, entitled MMitthetlungen, of about 
600 pages, in which the subject of orientalism in general, but entirely 
from a practical point of view, receives attention. The Hefte that 
make up this annual contain, as a rule, lengthy discussions and inves- 
tigations. Professor Sachau is the editor. Institutions somewhat on 
the plan of the Berlin seminar are found also in London and Paris, 
but the Berlin school is decidedly more modern in character and 
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be mailed free. Address, 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


Pure Water 


NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION 


DISEASES 
RHEUMATISM 


the human body which 
are cured by drinking 
pure distilled water. 


THE RALSTON STILL 


Purifies the most infected water by eliminating all poisonous 
animal and mineral matters, making it clear, drinkable and 
pleasant, May be operated on the range, or over a gas or 
oil flame—in fact, anywhere, 


THE BEST ONLY $10.00 


Officially indorsed by the Ralston Health Club of America. 
Highest Award and Gold Medal at the Omaha Exposition. 
Send og for illustrated booklet ‘‘G,’’ which explains 


everythi 
THE A. R. BAILEY MFG, CO., 54 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Have youa 


Stereopticon 
in your School ? 


If not, why not-purchase one and 
.make your teaching twice as effi- 
cient. All admit the eye is the only 
medium to reach the brain, and 
pictures impress truths in one-tenth 
the time of oral demonstration. 


Illustrated story books prove such to be the 
case. Try it. We have thousands of sub- 
jects in slides and make anything desired 
for the purpose. Write for catalogue to— 


RILEY BROS., 
16 Beekman St., 
New York City 
Branches: 
Kansas City, Mo., 1017 Walnut St. 
Boston, Mass., 36 Bromfield St. Room 38. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 222 Nicollet Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 21x Madison St. 
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| 
ATTENTION, MOTHERS! : 
h F -intestinal 
derangement diseases and bilious headaches sind its sor comes 
ly. 
FOR INFANTS.—Boil one cup Quaker Oats in 
two quarts of water for half an hour, strain through EAT MORE 7 . 
; a sieve or double cheesecloth, and sweeten to taste. : 
Quaker If you want your boys and girls to feel well—to Quaker ; 
Oats grow into robust men and women, give them, nay Oats 
FOR INFANTS insist upon their eating, QUAKER OATS. LESS MEAT : 
At all Grocers in 2-pound Packages. A 
QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast pereiige in the world, but also 
delicious wholesome bread, muffins, cane, soups and puddings. rite for our Cereal Cook ; 
Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer, Free, postpaid. 
The American Cereal Co., Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. : 


SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE S A 
(1 
SYRACUSE N.Y¥,U.SA. 


BALL BEARING DEN SMORE 


‘‘THE WORLD’S GREATEST TYPEWRITER’’ 


Ball-bearings made the Bicycle 
Ball-bearings perfect the Typewriter 


The Densmore is the only make having balls. 
; for the typebar bearings. The 
Densmore has the easiest touch, and is fastest, handiest, and 
longest lived. 
ales-rooms in all the principal cities. 
Admiral Dewey’s letters will be written on a Ball-Bearing 
Densmore just ordered for his private secretary, 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 


Because The Dbammond 
Typewriter 


in Work, it 
in Schools and Colleges. 
Its Ontercbangeable Type 


Makes it the Most Useful to 
Teachers and Clergymen. 


Send for new Catalogue, and inclose a 5c. 
stamp for a correct Map of the World. 


Call on nearest representative and examine the Back- 
Spacing Attachment just added to the Hammond. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 

537-551 E. 69th St., New York. 


CDIXONS 


As Like 
as Peas 


are Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils in quality. Inv: bly 
smooth and tough—never gritt 

nor brittle—they wear more uni- 
formly and last longer than even 
the high-priced foreign-made 
pencils To provide a perfect Tim, 
pencil for each particular use, : , 
the makers of 


Dixon's 
American Graphite 


Pencils 


have carefully studied the needs 


of every class of pencil users. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them, 
send 16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 
JOSEPH DIXON ORUOCIBLE 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ODIXONS 


RY 
7 
4 
WORK IN SIGHT \ 
- 
: 


RELIEF PEN 
No. 314. 


Ease in Writing Unsurpassed 
0 other varieties 
of stub pens. . 


15.0 point. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


ton 
Standard Typewriter | 
Tue EsTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co, defies competition 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden, N. J. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
" 327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


VISIBLE WRITING | 
OLIVER 
ITER 


is the first and only 
writing machine having 
a type bar that secures 


PERMANENT 
ALIGNMENT 


It is made of steel. 
The “U” shape of the : 
type bar with its two ends fasten- | 
ed to large tool steel axle, pre- 
vents its getting out of alignment | 
and doubles the strength and | 
durability of the type bar. 

See cut to left. 


FRANKLIN 


" 
i 


Write for Catalogue “I ” and get name of near- 


ich'St Street, est representative. Agents in all leading cities, 
i Goad for Catalogue Wo, THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 


0} Dearborn and Washington Sts. - CHICAGO. 
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Il Styles Cycle 
lil Folding 


ASCOT, 


RONCG in prices 
Qomrscr $8 toSTIO 
Free descriptive catalogue. 


Manufacturers of { Phot hic Apparatus, 
and dealers in Tlaterials’ and Supplies. 
Established 57 years in this line. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New-York. 45-47-49 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill 


ONE E. 


A PIANO | 


at a NOMINAL PRICE. 

Chicago's larg- 
est music house, 
Lyon & Healy, to 
sharply reduce 
stock,offers sam- 
plenew uprights, 
slightly used pi- 
anos,and second- 
hand _instru- 
ments, at almost 
nominal prices. Good durable uprights 
as low as $100, warranted as represented, 
Square pianos $20 and upward. Grands 
from $200. Send for complete list. Among 
the makers are: Decker Bros., Hardman, 
Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, Bauer, 
Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 
are interested in a piano, do not fail to 
write. Any piano not proving exactly 
as represented may be returned at their 
expense. Address 


The Highest Type of Music Box Ever Manufactured. 


' The only disk Music Box made that changes its tune ff 
M sheets automatically. Perfect acting yet simple mechanism. 


Regina Music Boxes from $7 up. Illustrated catalogue free. 


LYON & HEALY, 
Wabash Ave. and Adams &St., Chicago. 


There’s Nothing 


Aout the Solograph Camera; it is thoroughly good 
zl the way through. That’s what makes it an 
ideal Christmas gift. Compare it, materials and 
workmanship, with the others. 


We've a little book of 
interest to you, which you 
may have by writing for. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. OF NEW YORK 
60 & 62 East Eleventh St, (5 doors East of B’way), New York 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The Riverside” (wraiemar, movement ts jeweled 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 


For sale by all jewelers, 


[@NVENIENCE 
COMFORT 
EASE COME WITH THE 


Qualily made our reputation 


ore y 


TASTENERS 


to 
BUTTONS \ 
PENCIL. 

EYE-GLASS HOLDERS 

COLLAR HOLDERS 


Ay 
sy ONE FREE OF COST 
lard EAS IF DAMAGED FROM| Sample of any of the above =] 
B ff ( HOSE SU PPORTERS 
On | J} DRAWERS SUPPORTERS 
‘Lapres Wists SKIRT SUPPORTE ERS 
THE STory oF A etre 
of order. dog tenacity, 


COLLAR BUTTON but don't 


FREE, Handsomely Illustrated 
} booklet sent on request. 


34 CHESTNUT St: 


\ | Conn, 


NEWARK: N- J: || 


AR. KR. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 
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[NSURE IN 


The TRAVELERS, 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Oldest, | | 
Endowment, 
and SBest and Accident 


... Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS. 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of 
Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies 
in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, . . $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS, . . . . . 26,499,822.74 
Liabilities, . . . 22,708,701.82 
EXCESS, 3% per cent basis, 3;791,120.92 


GAINS: 6 Months, January to July, 1899. 


In Assets, . $1,184,380.28 
Increase in Reserves ‘(both dep’ts), 1,478,549.62 


Premiums, Interest and Rents, 6 Months, $3,782,423.85 
J. G. BATTERSON, President. 


S. C. DUNHAM, Vice President. H, J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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WHAT IS 


A Family Remedy which, for over 
50 years, has stood the test of time. 


INVALUABLE FOR ALL AOHES, PAINS, INFLAMMATIONS, 
OATARRHAL TROUBLE AND PILES. 


GET THE GENUINE. AVOID IMITATIONS. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 


IDE - VESTIBULED 

trains are operated also 
to Omaha, Kansas City, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, equipped with 
modern, roomy, comfortable 
Pullman Cars and Reclining 
Chair Cars. The European plan 
Dining Car service is a special 
feature of excellence on this 
line. Delicate china, roses, spot- 
less linen, perfect ventilation and 
strictly first-class cooking. 


On the “Burlington’s Number One” 
fast express, is a Pullman Buffet 
smoking car, fitted with sideboard 
and card tables. This train is only 
one night on the road between 
Chicago and Denver. Its luxurious 


equipment and fast time make a long 
— LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO journey seem short. 


‘Colorado Outings” 
“California” 

Are the titles of descriptive booklets which 
ean be had without charge upon application to 


P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, 
CB & Q. R. R, CHICAGO. 
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W alter Baker Co’s 
BREAKFAST 


BE SURE THAT 
THE PACKAGE 
BEARS OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 


Trade-Mark. ee’ 


A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. timitea 


Established 17350. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


‘Renowned Throughout the World for 


Pure Sympathetic Tone 


combined with 


Greatest Power ana Durability 


“The achievements of Albert Weber, Senior, in the 
realm of tone production, like the violin masterpieces 
of Cremona, still stand unrivaled, the hope and de- 
spair of other and lesser lightsin the musical world.” 


WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Ave. and Sixteenth St., New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
181 Tremont Street, Boston. 


isatfrend | 
that will wear 
itself outin 

your Service 


‘Take no Substitutes 
ENOCH MORGANS SONS C0. 
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